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FHILE much _promi- 
nence is given from 
time to time to the 
explorations of 
various _ scientific 
associations and 
private individuals 
among the relics of 
past ages which 
are scattered along the Valley of the 
Nile, comparatively little is heard: of 
the efforts made to preserve temples, 
tombs, and other structures for the 
instruction of the present and future 
generations of men. 

Work of the latter kind comes within 
the province of the Service des Antiquilés, 
a branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Egyptian Government 
which, since the year 1899, has been 
under the direction of Professor Maspero. 
Despite the lamentably inadequate funds 
placed at their disposal, a large amount 
of really valuable work is performed by 
the Service des Antiquilés, and from the 
records recently issued by the Egyptian 
Public Works Ministry it is clear that 
in this respect the past year was no 
exception to the rule. . 

The buildings on the island of Phile 
seem to have come out once more from 
their annual immersion without detri- 
ment. Very little outlay has been 
necessary, the chief operations having 
been the brushing and washing of sundry 
wall panels to remove the mineral salts 
which appear after each flood has passed. 
Nevertheless, a little wear is observable 
on the surface of some of the hiero- 
glyphics. This effect is so slight at each 
immersion that several seasons will 
probably have to elapse before it will be 
possible to decide whether it constitutes 
a serious danger to the decoration of the 
monument. 

In the course of his personal inspection 
Professor Maspero found that the scaffold- 
ing erected at Edfou for the conduct 
of repairs to the western portico of the 
Temple of Horus appeared to answer 
requirements, but, in order to guard 
ragainst the least chance of accident, he 
gave instructions for strengthening the 
lateral stays and the timbers intended to 
support the soffit while the wall and 
columns were being removed and rebuilt. 
‘Some loss of time and increase of expense 
were thereby caused, but these, of course, 
are quite secondary considerations when 
the security of a monument is in question. 
‘The soffit of the portico was restored 
‘and. the columns were rebuilt in 1906, 
and last year the rebuilding of the wall 
was completed. It is satisfactory - to 
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have been 
enable the Depart- 


learn that arrangements 
made which will 


ment to build a girdle-wall isolating 
the temple from the modern town 


and preventing future encroachments 
upon the site. 

On the left bank of the Nile at Thebes, 
where the condition of the Temple of 
Gournah has occupied attention for 
several years, it appeared that the walls 
and ceilings of most of the halls had 
nearly arrived at their limit of resistance, 
and that a catastrophe was inevitable 
unless underpinning works were taken 
in hand promptly. Instructions were 
given for these operations to be com- 
_menced immediately after the completion 
of work at Edfou. 

Portions of the ancient retaining walls 
of the temple of Hathor at Deir-el- 
Bahari have been restored, these walls 
having been partially overthrown by 
the pressure of sand and fragments of 
rock falling from the hills. The digging 
out of the Ramesseum continues, and 
many of the vaulted structures in the 
north-west angle of the ancient girdle- 
wall have been consolidated, but two 
more years are estimated as necessary 
for completion of this work. 

At Karnak, where various methods 
have been proposed for ensurmg the 
safety of the eleven columns which fell 
down in 1899 in the Hypostyle Hall 
of the great temple, a combination has 
been settled on, involving connexion of 
the capitals by iron beams secured firmly 
to the face of the plinth and -hidden 
in an architrave of brick and reinforced 
concrete built round them. Since the 
inspection of Professor Maspero the 
columns in the Hypostyle Hall have been 
made secure, and. twelve other columns 
which were in a perilous condition have 
been taken down and rebuilt.. This. year 
the only work remaining to be done in 
the north of the temple consisted of some 
small finishing touches, 

The next thing to be undertaken at the 
same place was the consolidation of the 
south nave and the reconstruction of the 
Pylon of Ramses II. The scaffolding 
erected in 1900 between the two towers 
will be taken down, and a system of 
reinforced concrete beams built, replacing 
the lintei of the middle gate. It may be 
added that the court which separates 
the two pylons of Thoutmosis III. has 
been cleared in part ; the foundations of 
one pylon and the statues in front of the 
two obelisks flanking the gateway have 
been uncovered and found to be in a good 
state of preservation. The wall border- 
ing the Eastern Court has been cleared 
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discovery of a postern leading to the 
sacred lake and of a range of cynocephali 
which guarded this entranee from the 
shore of the lake. 

At Negadeh the tomb discovered by 
Mr. Morgan, and believed to be that of 
Ménes, has suffered very much, the rains 
and excavations of recent years having! 
caused much disintegration of the dry: 
brickwork in the walls that Professor 
Maspero had reluctantly to give up the) 
idea of doing anything for the preserva-; 
tion of the building. 

In 1906 a methodical exploration: 
was commenced of the district between 
Philw and the Soudanese frontier, this, 
being imperative owing to the recent: 
decision to raise the Assuan dam and} 
t> submerge new regions. Mr. Weigall, 
one of the chief inspectors of the Service, 
twice visited Nubia in the same year, | 
and not only examined the actual state) 
of the monuments, but also explored’ 
many of the tombs, discovering inserip-| 
tions which revealed the names of several | 
forgotten Pharaohs. 

At Esneh, Asfoun, Luxor, Karnak,) 
Keneh, and Denderah, the Antiquities; 
Service have had their hands full in| 
repressing thefts of sebakh and antiquities, | 
and in looking after contraventions of| 
various regulations on the subject of! 
excavations. At Denderah, the mound 
which indicated the temple has been | 
cleared, the facade of the pronaos 13, 
free from sand, as well as the waterworks, | 
the monumental gate of the Flaviens and | 
the Antonins, and the section of the wall! 
screening this gate on the north. 

On the left bank of the Nile at Thebes 
« wall of dry stone has been built enclos- | 
ing part of the mound of the Sheik’ 
Abd-el-Gournah recently cleared. Access 
to the tombs will not be obstructed, | 
but heneeforward the thieves who come 
to demolish the sculptures so as to obtain | 
fragments will be subjected to penalties ; 
more severe than those previously in| 
foree. It is to be feared, however, that! 
no penalties will put a stop to robberies: 
of the kind, which are attributed by/ 
Professor Maspero chiefly to the indisereet | 
zeal of savants and their agents, who, | 
with the object of furnishing museums | 
with interesting objects, order from local 
merchants relics of specified age, and) 
indicate to them the tombs known to’ 
contain antiquities such as they wish to, 
buy. The purveyors never hesitate to' 
attack the tombs thus mentioned, and! 
so in order to facilitate the study of ' 
antiquities for European and American 
archeologists the destruction of the 
most precious monuments is uninten- 
tionally provoked. 

To illustrate the effect of this unfortu- 
nate practice Professor Maspero states 
that in the summer of 1906 ‘thieves 
entered the Tombeau des Vignes and 
attempted to remove several of the paint- 
ings decorating the funeral chamber. 
They only succeeded in destroying them, 
the glazing upon which the pictures are 
painted being too thin and friable to 
permit removal without injury, This 
disastrous attempt at pillage, and. that 
which previously ruined whole quarters 
of the necropolis of Bakkarch, , 
attributed by Draken Maspero. entirely 
to the indiscretion of relic hunters in 
foreign countries. 


are |. 





In the inspectorate of the Pyramids 


a variable measure of success has 
attended the fight of M. Quibell against 
unauthorised diggers and the sebbakhin 
who exploit without permission the 
mounds of old Cairo. The difficulties 
encountered in the work of clearing anti- 
quities in the Pyramid district have been 
great, especially near Abousir, where the 
ruins of the ancient temple have unfortu- 
nately passed into the hands of various 
native proprietors. Owing to the in- 
creased value of land and the specula- 


| tions resulting therefrom the protection 


of ancient sites has become more difficult 
than ever. All along the V of the 
Nile proprietors great and seek to 
seize upon plots of land hitherto un- 
occupied, and do not shrink from the 
employment of any means, legal or illegal, 
to serve their ends. 

One example among many will illus- 
trate the manner in which the Antiquities 
Department have to fight in the interests 
of archwological science. 

In October, 1906, the Inspector of the 
Fayoum learned that a dak -pinpilibile 
had seized an area of land representing 
nearly the entire ancient site known as 
Medinet Madi in the district of Gharak, 
and had arranged to draw water from a 
neighbouring irrigation canal for distri- 
bution upon the land appropriated. 
The native official who protested against 
this invasion was beaten by the land- 
owner’s workmen. When the Inspector 
came upon the scene he appealed to the 
Moudirieh, and, the act of usurpation 
being particularly flagrant, an order was 
issued for suspension of the works com- 
menced. This order was only obeyed in 
appearance, for before filling in the 
trenches by which water was to be con- 
veyed to the site irrigation conduits were 
carefully laid, rendering the clesure of no 
avail. A fresh appeal to the Moudirieh 
then became necessary, but that authority, 
sympathising, as usual, with native 
wrong-doing, op the action of the 
Antiquities Service, until at last, after 
much trouble, the matter was adjusted 
satisfactorily by the Minister of the 
Interior. 

As in previous years, the Department 
have been obliged to bring before the 
tribunals numerous fellahs who dig 
antiquities without permission, and to 
defend actions brought by self-styled 
proprietors  claimi antiquities  dis- 
covered in the during the exeeu- 
tion of public works by different State 


Deperuneet, ve ee 

t should here be mentioned that the 
scientific mission of the University of 
Chicago under the direction of Mr. 
cee ne valuable work in 
the n by opening up and photo- 
graphing buildings, ‘hypogea, and 
inscriptions of the Pharaonic epochs 
This expedition came at a very opportune 
time, for the increased water area of the 
Assuan reservoir due to the projected 
raising of the dam will re-cover, fora more 
or less extended period every year, some 
of the monuments: ‘hitherto~ standing 
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have catried out useful wor 
own expense. One of them, Mr. Dow 
and air ducts of the Great 
(tHhiseh,° thus — ventilati 
Chamber so as to rende 
more tolerable for visitors. 
At the Cairo Museum the 
to the ceilings by the 
1905 has been 
to reconstruction of the terra 
will not in future be able 
upon the monuments i 
halls. Structural alte 
in 1905 for regulating the admission and 
improving the distribution of light have 
been completed as far as permitted 
by financial conditions. 
general reclassification of 
in accordance with an intelligible system 
cannot be taken in hand before next 
year, preparations for this much needed 
reform are well advanced, and by the 
enclosure of numerous small objects 
behind glazed partitions the facilities 
e will be much diminished. 
The theft of antiquities is one of the 
modern plagues of 
throughout the whole land and extend: 
even to the staff of the National Museum. 
This highly develo 
must be particular 
those who are devoting themselves with 
so mutch zeal to the preservation and care 
of the priceless monuments and relics 
still remaining in the land of the Pharaohs. 
—_——_ + 
BEWILDERMENT. 


(From a CorrespoNpent.) 


mQ rise from the dull facts 0 
earth and soar in the sky 
is the essential privilege of 
the XXth century. Our lecturers are 
parently not slow to avail themselves 
this privilege, and, leaving the past 
behind, the old-world limits of arch 
tectural criticism are soon outpassed. 


made good, and, thanks 


to drip directly 
mn the various 
rations commenced 


ypt. It prevails 


“breadth ” and pungent detail we 
catch swiftly dissolving views 0 
architecture, until we are finally 
once more on solid ground in the cot- 
dition of mind suggested by the title. 
The architectural energy of the tv 
last. and present passing ge 
English architects may wel 
u hereafter as having 





lamentable if so much groundwork that 


‘ought to culmimate in a re 
Teast in some monument ° 
unquestioned rank in. the world’s history, 
should be jeopard 
of ion on the part of our : 

imelight flashes on a single figure ¥! 
ptodace a definite if delusiv 
of vision, sal requires 
proportion and memor’ 
that, there are oth 
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“Sa viours of Society ” in modern empir: 
as opposed to the tale of cumulative 
efforts by which the labouring genera- 
tions of men slowly develop from stage 
to stage. By all means let us praise 
great men, but there is great r : 
hility in the choice of the image to be 
placed above the altar of our devotions ; 
remembering the danger of encour 

that type of charlatan whose réle 1s 
always to be the sole architect of his 
epoch. : 

Michelangelo is a great name to play 
with, but the qualities of soul that 
fitted him to wind , the semi-bank- 
ruptey of the Italian Renaissanee, at a 
particular crisis, do not necessarily qualify 
him for our blind worship as the supreme 
mind of the architecture of the Renais- 
sance. If we must fall on our knees 
at St. Peter’s we may well prefer to sink 
the architect in us and find the mood of 
the following passage :— 

“ But when, having traversed the length of the 
nave without uttering a word, he passed from 


under the gilded roofs, and the spacious 
lofty as @ ament ex itself above him 


in the sky, covered with tracing of the celestial 


glories and brilliant np mown a stars hag 
i incaneas "ooeditond sochohed away beyond 
the reach of sense ; when beneath this vast work 
and finished effort of man’s devotion, he saw 
the high altar, brilliant with li surrounded 
and enthroned by its y of ..clustering 
columns ; when all around him he was conscious 
of the hash and calmness of worship, and felt 
in his inmost being the sense of vastness, of splen- 
dour, and of awe ;—he may be if, kneeling 
on the polished floor, he conceived for the 
moment that this was the house of God, and that 
the gate of heaven was here.” 

There is no building probably in the 
world that so gains in drawings and 
photographs as St. Peter’s; the necessary 
concentration obliterates the appalling 
coarseness and recklessness of detati that 
disfigures the church both inside and out. 
That St. Paul’s has an easy supremac 
in beauty of handling will be the thesis 
of professorial lectures to follow ; while 
as regards the internal majesty and 
sublimity of the dome there is abundant 
testimony to convince the most hesitat- 
ing student. Oectogenarian Taylor, of 
“Taylor and Creasy’s Rome,” tells how 
they used to take architectural visitors 
first to the Pantheon Order and then to 
that of St. Peter’s, and always the view 
elicited the same reply as to the scale, viz., 
that they were about the same; being, 
in fact, one-half. 

Italian architecture must be studied 
on the spot, and with a discriminatin 
attitude of mind. That strange an 
wonderful amalgam of fiery initiative, and 
the capacity for the most mechanical and 
endless toil, that carried the Reman arms 
throughout the world, survives-now and 
pervaded also the Renaissance. 

Thus there is nothing Strange that 
Bramante should plunge headlong into 
the erection of the greatest church and 
palace in the world, and that the hasty 
piers should fail before the dome was 
even begun, In-like manner, Michel- 
angelo and Raphael would leave chisel 
and brush and become’ architects with 
fven greater facility than is recorded 
by Swift of Vanbrugh :— 

“Van? . - 4 

i, eniaa without thought or lecture 

Sober architectural criticiam. takes, 


these men of imaginati into account. 
but. does not level with the ground the 
solid structure of architectural develop- 
ment to make a cairn to their memories, 





THE BUILDER. 


In the Gothic revival it used to be said— 


“Give us French ideas with English | 


detail.” Do not let us mislead our 
present-day students, and lose the 


distinctive beauty and reserve of English ‘ 


work, by directing their attention in a 


spirit of undiscriminating eulogy to the. 


last phases of the work of th t 
Italians. oe alent 


~ 
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NOTES. 


Rates IN our issue for October 31 | 


and the we commented upon the 
oon adverse influence echoed 
rates had in especial upon the building 
trade, and a question asked in the House 
of Commons on the 3rd inst. has some 
bearing on this subject. Mr. Burns, in 
answer to the inquiry put to him, stated 
that at the end of the year 1905-6 the 
outstanding debt of the local authorities 


in the United Kingdom amounted to. 


564,645, 200/., the amount of the National 
Debt at the same period being 
788,990, 1877. The National Debt is every- 
one’s concern, and if a Government 
reduces it by a few millions it poses as 
the deliverer of the national credit; 
the Local Loans are no one’s business, and 
are allowed to roll up unheeded. Yet 
on certain trades; and especially the 
building trade, high rates have a far 
more crippling influence than high 
taxation. Taking the outstanding loans 
for England and Wales alone at the 
eid of the year 1874-5, the National 
Debt was 767,268,558., the outstanding 
Local Loans 92,820,100., or 12°10 
per cent. of the National Debt. By 
the end of the year 1903-4 the National 
Debt was 794,498,0997., but the Local 
Loans 393,882, 146/., or 49°58 per cent. of 
the National Debt, the average amount 
of the outstanding loans per pound of 
rateable value having risen from about 
16s. in 1874-5 to 2. Os. 5d. in 1903-4. 
What would be said of a similar increase in 
taxagion, and what Government would 
have remained in office directly respon- 
sible for such an increase ? Yet taxation 
would have been spread over every class 
of industry, whilst house property 1s that 
which has to bear the brunt of increased 
rating. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that employment is handicapped by 
conditions such as these, and now the last 
straw is to be added by imposing on the 
rates a burden spread over many years 
in favour of the unemployed, the unem- 
ployable, and the strikers of all classes. 





Tae gates and lamps for 
Marbee“\ren, the enclosure in the rear 

of the Marble Arch have 
now been completed and are in process 
of being fixed; when this is done we 
shall be able to judge of the total effect. 
The designs for the gates and lamps were 
illustrated in our. issue of April 11, 
when we commented favourably on the 
design as being of good architectural 


character, though not presenting any 


very remarkable artistic quality. The 
completion and setting up of the work 
has made the occasion of the vat 
circulation of puf to the 
press, which ah par: the whole of 
this work from the first; who circulates 
these we do not profess to know ; but 
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they evidently aérve the intended purpose 
with the daily papers. The truth is 
that the whole scheme, in an architectural 
sense, has been completely bungled, as 
the placing of the Constitution Hill arch 
was bungled ; as these things always are 
bungled in London. In the desire to 
secure the most convenient carriage-way 
in @ utilitarian sense, the Office of Works 
has entirely neglected the architectural 
principle of axial setting out, and the arch 
is left standing at one side of an irregular 
place, with nothing to balance or cen- 
tralise it. As a ropdway it is a con- 
venient plan; as a scheme for archi- 
tectural effect (which is what was the 
proposed object in the first instance) 
it 18 a complete and absurd failure; 
the arch might almost as well have been 

ulled down as left in its present position. 

e had the opportunity the other day 
of examining a series of studies by students 
of the Architectural Association for the 
treatment of the Marble Arch and its 
surroundings (which had been set them 
as a subject), and among these plans by 
young students there were at least two 
or three which were infinitely better than 
that which has been carried out. 





Undergrouna IN consequence of numerous 
accidents owing to the 
increased vehicular traffic 
in the streets, the Paris Municipality 
are about to make a beginning, at all 
events, in following the example set in 
London at the MansionHouse, of providing 
underground passages for foot passengers 
at the most dangerous crossings. As a 
first trial, the “ Administration de la 
Voie Publique” have commenced the 
works for the formation of one of these 
passages under the Avenue des Champs- 
Elysées, opposite the Rue Marbeuf. 
If the result is satisfactory similar 
passages will be constructed at the Place 
de la Trinité, the Place de la Concorde, 
the Cartefour Drouot, the Faubourg 
Montmartre, the Boulevard des Italiens, 
the Gare St. Lazare, and the Rue de 
Rivoli (at the angle of the Boulevard 
Sébastopol). Such crossings are more 
needed in Paris than even in London, 
as a matter of safety, since there is hardly 
any of the organised control of traffic by 
the police which is so well carried out in 
London. But the system certainly ought 
to be carried further in London. A new 
underground passage is promised under 
the space opposite the Middlesex end of 
Blackfriars Bridge; but there ought 
also to be underground passages at 
Charing Cross, Hyde Park Corner, Oxford 
Circus, and Piccadilly Circus, as a 
matter of safety to the public from 
vehicles going, one may say, all ways at 


Passages 
in Streets, 


‘once ; and in some other places in order 


to save time. At the junction (of 
the Strand and Wellington-street, for 
instance, where the traffic is concentrated 
in two cross directions and the two 


streams are stopped en bloc, alternately, 


by the police, there is no danger ; but 


there is a great deal of delay when the 


accumulated mass of traffic moves for- 
ward in*an unbroken phalanx aftera 
stoppage, and no one can cross the street 
till it is cleared off. The London County 
Council ought to take this matter in 
hand, as an important one both for public 
safety and convenience. : 
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- ' Two papers printed in the 
Street Trees. Journal of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute for 
November are of interest to those who 
wish to improve the streets of London 
and other cities. Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, 
Superintendent of the Parks Department, 
Cardiff, gives some practical hints on 
the choice and planting of street trees, 
useful data of the same character being 
given by Mr. C. C. Smith, Surveyor 
to the Sutton District Council. In the 
selection of trees a certain amount of 
discrimination is necessary. For instance, 
the plane, justly characterised by Mr. 
Pettigrew as “the ideal town tree,” 
will not thrive on chalk, and the lime, 
which grows well on chalk, is not success- 
ful on clay. Again, the poplar, which 
suits places on the sea coast and 
flourishes in wide thoroughfares, is not 
to be recommended for cities with narrow 
streets, and chestnuts are generally 
inadvisable because of their dense foliage 
and the incentive they offer to the throw- 
ing of stones by youthful persons during 
the time of harvest. 





At the present time, when 
the advisability of reafforest- 
ing available sites in the 
United Kingdom is under consideration, 
the Report issued by the Italian Ministry 
of Agriculture is of special interest. 
Commissions were appointed more than 
thirty years ago to supervise forestry 
operations in twenty-five provinces, but 
it cannot be said that any remarkable 
activity was displayed until last vear, 
when nearly 70,000 acres were replanted. 
Nevertheless, the collective work of the 
past forty years has included the distri- 
bution of some 130 million trees, and over 
200,000 Ib. of seed. Forest fires and 
reckless destruction by small landowners 
continue to cause much havoc, the number 
of fires last year having been nearly 
1,300, representing a loss of about 
49,0007. The energy displayed during 
1907 may be attributed to recognition 
of the fact that the predicted timber 
famine is no improbable contingency. 


Ttaliin 
Forestry. 





THE announcement that the 
officials of the Corporation 
of London who are in charge 
of the famous Burnham Beeches have 
succeeded in cleansing the trees of the 
fatal little insect which was destroying 
them, is of more than local importance. 
A committee of skilled- persons was 
appointed last year to investigate and 
report on this matter, and their report 
was distinctly pessimistic. The Corpora- 
tion, however, decided to treat all the trees, 
voung and old, and the result has been— 
_apparently—to cleanse them altogether, 


Burnham 
Beeches. 


So that their destruction is prevented. 


‘It seems clear that if this fatal coccus 


Mh ould destroy the beeches and oaks, young 
anid ‘old alike, at Burnham, it could be 
‘équalty destructive in other places, and 


that” ‘the supply of English timber, 
already very limited, might be further 
decreased. It is a desirable object to 
increase the timber-producing area in 
Great Britain, and if at the present 
moment an insect pest begins — to 
destroy the supply, the advantages 
accruing from planting more land will 
be greatly diminished and the project 
discouraged. 
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bustible 1N his. Report on the fire 
‘ater which occurred last month 
—— mn sage ei train at 
Swiss-co station, Major Pringle 
absolves electricity from blame, attribut- 
ing the outbreak to the use of naphtha 
lamps. One of the points he urges upon 
the attention of the company is that 
greater employment should be made of 
non-flammable woodwork and incom- 
bustible materials in the construction 
of their passenger cars. We heartily 
welcome this expression of opinion. It 
would be quite easy, as he suggests, 
to line luggage compartments with metal 
in place of soft , to provide asbestos 
sheets for the protection of the deal roof, 
and to make the interior —— of pas- 
senger compartments safer by using 
timber treated so as to render it non- 
flammable. Further, there is no excuse 
for the continuance of timber platforms, 
signal-cabins, and other structures—in 
underground railway stafions. Rein- 
forced concrete and other incombustible 
materials are perfectly adapted to these 
urposes, but we cannot expect them to 
am used by railway companies unless 
some form of compulsion is applied. 





Ovr contemporary, the 
Hospital, draws attention 
to what is described as 
“a new system” of hospital design, 
invented and patented by Dr. Sarason, 
a German sanitarian, The system is 
suitable not only for hospitals, but also 
for sanatoria, flats, and skis buildings of 
two or more stories. Briefly, it is an 
attempt to provide a continuous balcony 
or terrace on each floor, along the sunny 
side of the building, in such a way that the 
balconies and 100oms below shall receive 
an adequate amount of sunlight. This 
is effected by setting back the front wall 
of each upper story about 1} metres 
(say 5 ft.) behind the front wall of the 
story below it ; each balcony is about 2} 
metres (say 8 ft.) wide, and projects 
about 3 ft. in front of the wall Welow. 
In the case of a hospital pavilion, the 
lowest or ground-floor ward has a width 
of 9 metres, the first-floor ward a width 
of 74 metres, and the second floor 
6 metres. In a sanatorium the corridors 
along the back of the building are reduced 
in width on the upper floors, so that the 

tients’ rooms are not unduly narrowed. 

here can be no doubt whatever that the 
system certain advantages, and 
if by adopting it an additional story can 
be obtained, the extra cost will not be 
very great. We failtosee, however, what 
part of the system—beyond mere details 
of construction—can be the subject of a 
valid patent.in this country. ~ 


Mr. Lisnman's At, the Ryder Gallery, 47, 
Exhibition, Albemarle-street, there has 
been on view for the last 
two weeks a small exhibition of water- 
colour drawi of architectural sub- 
jects by Mr, Frank Lishman, A.R.I.B.A,, 
which are interesting both from their 
subjects and their execution. Th 
include views of many celebrated build. 
ings of England and the Continent, 
and they are not. mere architectural 


Hospital 
Design. 





drawings, but good examples of pic- 
turesque treatment in water-colour. | 


Among the best are the Ponte Vecchio 
and the Palazzo Veechio, Florence, and 
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the south aisle of the p 
A small drawing of “ Sina, ‘se a 


. ” , 
—- ad & very good study of the 


ef & special as ; and j 

the same category may % goa 
the little drawing of “ Chartres after 
sunset.” Interspersed among the archi- 
tectural drawings are a few studies of 
landscape effect. The exhibition closes 
this week, but there is time for those who 
wish to look in and see it on Saturday. 
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ar ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCTATION. 
N ordinary general meeting of the 
Architectural Association on” held - 
Friday last week at No. 18, Tufton-street, 
Westminster, 8.W., Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, 
Vice-President, iding in the absence of 
gay gs — A“ _—. Cave. 
minu t meeting and 

nominations haying been net g = 

Mr. C. Wontner Smith, Hon. Secretary, 
made the following announcements ;— 

gyn. Hs Debating Society on Novem- 
ber 13. Mr. T. L. Dale on “Is 
Agreement Possi in the Principles of 
Architectural Design?” At 7 p.m. 

Meeting of Camera and Sketching Club 
on November 19. Paper by Mr. Patrick H. 
Hepburn sg ar soy on Some French 
Rom ue es, with Special Refer- 
case is Wecnien and Vaulting” At 8 p.m. 

Conversazione to be held at 18, Tufton- 
street on Wednesday, November 25, at 
8 p.m. Extra tickets may be obtained in 
the office; single tickets, 3s. 6d. cach; 
double tickets, 5s. 6d. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
as members:—L. 8. Ford, Waldingham, 
Surrey ; J. R. Wallocombe, Stockwell, 8.W. ; 
W. J. Halls, ton, Essex ; H. 8. Pollen, 
Blackheath ; V. 0. Rees, London; W. H. 
Martin, Kast Croydon; E. W. Stubbs, 
South Croydon ; H. G. Holt, Mapperley. 


The Origin of the Sense of Taste in Art. 
Mr. Felix Clay then read the following 
paper on “ The Origin of the Sense of Taste 
in Art” :— 
“I feel that the paper I am now proposing 
to read requires a word of explanation, if not 
something like an apology. For although 
taste, in some form or other, lies at the very 
basis of successful work, whether in architec- 
ture or any other branch of art, and that, there- 
fore, any tions as to the development 
and training of this faculty would be of great 
use, my inquiry deals solely with the ques- 
tion as to how it is we come to have such 4 
faculty at all, and does not make any sugges 
tions of the least actual use. It seemed to 
me, however, that a discussion of such 4 
int, if of no practical value, is at all events 
of considerable interest, and although one 
successful example of the faculty in the pro- 
duction of some beautiful work of art & 
worth all the philosophy of art and eathetics 
put together, there are times when a naturs 
curiosity leads one to inquire into the origin 
and basis of this highly-important quality. 
I have intentionally headed my pape 
“ The Origin of the Sense of Taste,” because 
I am anxious at the outset to make quite 
clear upon what aspect of taste I am pr- 
ing to make some remarks this evenine: 
P wish at once to put on one side all in- 
tellectual judgment of an object, all the ideas 
aroused by any meaning or expression . 
it may have, all the carefully-taught “gi 
i “ tastes’ which may give ™ 
liking for one particular style or another, 
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good. “ I always know,” William Morris is: 
mporied to hee said,” whe 8 Oe et 
as | feel warm across here ”—passing his 

over his waistcoat. : 

I need hardly labour the point. We all 
have a fund of natural instinctive likes and 
dislikes in colour, form, proportion, and ‘so 
on. However little of an artist a man may 
be, he still chooses, and with care, his furni- 
ture, his wall-papers, his waistcoats, his neck- 
ties, and so on, and however much we may 
disagree with his selection, he evidently is 
affected strongly by something in the appear- 
ance of things quite apart from the utility 
or otherwise of the object. Everyone is 
actuated by likes and dislikes, which when 
properly cultivated and developed become 
art principles. 

How Did This Sense Arise? 

Now the point I wish to bring forward for 
consideration is : How did this quality arise? 
Why should we like some things dislike 
others, when they are both equally useful 
or equally useless ? Are we to treat taste 
as an ultimate inexplicable fact beyond 
which all inquiry is idle—sufficiently 
explained by the simple statement that we 
are born so? ~=As Ruskin puts it in “Modern 
Painters,” “Why we like some things and 
dislike others is no more to be asked or 
answered than why we like sugar and dislike 
wormwood,” going on to lay down that it 
was the simple will of the Deity that we 
should be so created. That is some time ago, 
but in a book published last year, “ The 
Essentials of Aisthetics,"”” a volume which 
resumes the conclusions of a number of 
larger works, the writer, Mr. Raymond, 
dismisses “ taste” in afew lines at the end of 
the chapter on beauty as “ that within the 
mind enabling one to recognise an artistic 
effect, and to judge in some way of its 
quality.” 

We are so much accustomed to take our 
tastes for granted that it seems almost 
gratuitous to ask for reasons. And yet one 
cannot help the feeling that there ought to 
be some reason to account for our natural 
delight in symmetry, proportion, balance, 
thythm, harmony, and our natural dis- 
comfort in their absence. The sense of taste 
in food has, as it were, a natural analogy 
with the sense of taste in the eye and ear, 
though the former belongs to what we call 
the lower senses, and has not, like that of the 
eye, been raised into the higher or ideal 
regions. The terms applied to one are 
transferred freely to the other. We see at 
once with our present knowledge of evolution 
and the struggle for existence the answer to 
Ruskin’s question, We like the sugar because 
it Is a necessary constituent for the body; 
while wormwood is a poison, and any man 
or animal who liked or found a pleasure 
in things that were deleterious would be 
quickly eliminated. Natural selection 
involves the liking for the suitable and the 
avoidance or dislike of the unsuitable. If we 
follow up our various likes and dislikes we 
shall find at the bottom the rise from 
some necessary power of selection that 
helped to determine survival. We must 
sooner or later find in what way this curious 
liking for harmony, balance, symmetry, 
ete., could have been in its early stages of 
direct value to the organism in the struggle 
for existence, 


What Do We Mean by “ Beauty” ? 

It is obvious that taste in art is rimarily 
the selection of the beautiful, and before we 
tan proceed to consider how the taste for the 
beautiful could have arisen, there are certain 
Points with regard to beauty that must be 
cleared up. 

Roughly speaking, by beauty we refer to 
something in the a of an object 
that gives us a feeling of pleasure in the 
“imple contemplation of it, 
‘mphasise the point that in dealing with 
pone J o = — stage we must confine 

he simple sensation, and 





"igcrously exclude alll intellectual judgments 


THE BUILDER. 


of the facts or ideas aroused by association, 


suggestion, etc. The age, historical associa- 
tion, memories, etc., of a building are not 
true wsthetic qualities, but— and the 
point should be cleared up at’ once—it so 
often happens that the assoviated ideas 
aroused by a beautiful thing and the feelings 
and emotions they excite are so much 
stronger than the simple sense response 
that they almost instantly monopolise the 
whole attention, and thus seem to be the 
beauty that is felt, We are so anxious to get 
& meaning and ideas that we are apt to 
neglect the simple sensation of pleasure in 
the beauty, in favour of the intellectual idea. 
This aspect of beauty is a fascinating and 
delightful subject, which it is hard to keep 
off, but now we are considering the simple 
sensation with its feeling of pleasure apart 
from conscious recognition of its various 
attributes. The word “ conscious ” is of the 
greatest importance. It would take me too 
far from my subject to discuss the question 
of the subconscious mind, but it is within the 
experience of everyone that when we have 
consciously done or thought of a thing a 
sufficient number of times it becomes,+as 
it were, automatic, and the appropriate 
responses are made without any conscious 
direction. A certain object or a certain 
shape may appeal to our mind by its obvious 
utility, and after a sufficient time the recogni- 
tion of this useful quality ceases to be noticed 
consciously, but the object at once strikes 
us pleasantly, the useful qualities being 
recognised subconsciously, and all we are 
aware of is the resulting feeling of pleasure in 
looking at the object. This works in many 
and somewhat subtle ways, and many a 
thing gives rise to a thrill of pleasure that 
has become truly wsthetic—i.c,, removed 
from all idea of practical value or advantage, 
which nevertheless is due to certain processes 
of thought, if they can be so called, carried 
on below the threshold of consciousness, the 
resultant of which rises in the mind as a 
simple intuition ; and many of our tastes, or 
sudden liking for some persons or some places 
that seem so capricious and so sudden, are 
due to this comparison and.memory of 
numerous small points of likeness to things 
or persons previously experienced, but which 
we should be incapable of consciously recall- 
ing. Just in the same way that we may 
come into a room and see that the furniture 
has been altered without in the least being 
able to say or recall how it was actually 
arranged before, so we remember persons 
and places, although we cannot call up any 
idea of what they were like. This point of 
the subconscious recognition is one of great 
importance in the question of the cultiva- 
tion and formation of taste, as it makes it 
possible by training and practice to get 
what seems to be an absolutely uncon- 
scious feeling for things which have 
previously been consciously pérceived and 
recognised, 

Perception of Beauty a Subjective Quality. 

Another point upon which emphasis. must 
be laid is that of the subjective nature of our 
taste for the beautiful. Beauty consists in 
the pleasure that it gives to our esthetic 
sense ; that is to say, that we find that certain 
objects, views, sounds give rise to pleasant 
feelings. Now it is a psychological common- 
place that whenever our feelings are aroused 
in connexion with an object they are at 
once projected outward and considered as 
ualities of that object. This is particularly 
the case with feelings aroused through the 
eye; the sensation in the o i is so 
slight that it is disregarded, ; 
conclude that everything we see is actually 
a quality or part of the object. For example, 
in the case of a needle, we consider the sensa- 
tion of its colour and brightness which it has 


under ordinary conditions as ities which 
it has itself exactly in that , while its 


stances we accept as subjective. So with 
beauty we are apt to consider it as in som 
way a quality of the object in which we 
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perceive it, and yet it only exists in our 
ron of it. Beauty is our expression 

particular way in which we are 
affected ; a beauty not perceived is a pleasure 
not felt; it has no‘objective existence, 

The sense of beauty is subjective, growing 
with the growth of the individual, widening 
and expanding with his increase of under- 
standing and powers of perception, the 
standard rising always with his progress to 
@ higher life, until what was once only a 
physical pleasure becomes transformed into 
an ideal delight, 


Is there an Absolute Ideal ? 


Is there, then, such a thing as an ideal 
beauty—an absclute—towards which our 
efforts and attempts may be considered to 
be tending, of which glimpses are at times 
vouchsafed to man? Once the relativity of 
beauty is realised, this question does not 
exist ; or to put it in another way, it does 
not matter, it has no practical significance. 
Beauty as we know and feel it is due only to 
the particular arrangements and functions of 
our sense organs, evolved in and developed to 
suit a particular environment. We cannot 
imagine anything of which we do not receive 
the suggestion in our sense-experience ; if our 
environment had been different, it is probable, 
or at least possible, that we should have 
developed different senses or a different 
response to things, in which case beauty 
would lie in a different direction—be some- 
thing different to what we know. 

As Mr. Balfour in his address as President 
of the British Association at Cambridge in 
1904 expressed it, “ Eyes, ears, and all the 
mechanism of perception have been evolved 
in us by the slow operation of natural 
selection, working only through immediate 
utility. Our organs of sense perception, 
upon which are based all our intellectual 
powers, were not given to us for the purpose 
of research ; nor was it to aid us in meting 
out the heavens or dividing the atom that 
our powers of calculation and analysis were 
evolved from the rudimentary instincts of 
the animal.” 

Exactly the same line of argument applies 
to our faculty of appreciating and creating 
the beautiful; it is a higher process derived 
from originally useful and necessary func- 
tions. We have no right and no need to deny 
an absolute’ beauty, but all that we know 
shows that beauty is relative to us, existing 
in our perception of it, not that it is some- 
thing having an objective existence that we 
may or may not be able to see. 

We can see an instructive and illustrative 
analogy in the sense of the ludicrous. [I may 
see a man dressed in a way that is to me 
irresistibly fanny and moves me to laughter ; 
to himself and his countrymen his appearance 
is normal and satisfactory, and he may think 
me equally absurd to look at. In neither 
case can we consider the ludicrousness to be 
in the object, and though we naturally 
enough describe the thing or person as funny, 
we are quite ready to admit that a thing is 
only ludicrous if some person sees it as 
ludicrous. So exactly has an object 7 
it is beautiful to those in whom it arouses 
responsive thrill, just as a thing is funny to 
those who feel amused or inclined to laugh 
at seeing it; in both cases the effect is purely 
relative and subjective. 


The Personal Equation. 

An object may be beautiful to one, ugly 
to another; probably anything might be 
beautiful if the right perceiver were there. 
Are we, then, at liberty to say that ali things 
are equally beautiful, or would be if we had 
enough knowledge, because any one thing 
may in appropriate circumstances be attrac- 
tive ? Obriously not; it is, as we have 
already ted out, only by the faculties 
that enable as to discriminate that beauty 
exists at all. We.can sweep away with a 
feeling of relief, only to be appreciated by 
those who have gone through the discourag- 
ing i of trying to works on 
esthetics, all the cumbrous and complicated 
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parallel from another sense, one which, has 
not been able 


and callit nice ; I do not know that it contains’ 
suitable °  body-building™ constituents. I 
mprely like it, and, like Oliver Twist, ask: for 
more. That thing is beautiful because it has 
or suggests qualities that in some way, or at 
some time, are or have been suitable or 
useful, I am quite ignorant of the fact; -I 
merely like it. In both cases, of course, 
knowledge of its useful character may affect 
the total feeling; in both cases we may make 
mistakes, and the more artificial the con- 
ditions the more we trust to intellect and 
less to simple feeling. Beauty has been well 
defined by Professor Santeyana as “ Pleasure 
considered as a quality of a thing.” 


Mechanism of Sensation. 


Some thirty years ago Grant Allen in 
his Physiological Hsthetics traced very clearly 
the connexion between colour and sound and 
the organs of sensation by showing that, the 
mechanism of the eye and ear, by its sympa- 
thetic response to vibratory stimuli, falling 
on it with suitable intervals for recovery, 
gave rise to pleasurable feeling, and further, 
how harmonious rhythm causing enhance- 
ment of function would increase the pleasure. 
This established the fact that the pleasure or 
the reverse was directly traceable to physical 
structure. Why such a structure should be 
developed, and why it was advantageous 
for an animal to haye a feeling of pleasure 
in certain forms more than others, he did 
not investigate. But to-day, when we 
realise with ever-increasing clearness that 
every function with the necessary structural 
modification is developed in response to the 
need for better adaptation to environment, 
or for some quality that will confer an 
advantage in the life struggle for the in- 
dividual or the race, and that pleasure is 
the concomitant of activities useful or 
advantageous, and so leading to their repe- 
tition, we are bound to ask how these, par- 
ticular qualities—4.e., pleasurable responso 
to certain colours, forms, lines, symmetry, 
balance, rhythm, etc.—-could have. been 
useful; what form their prototype could have 
taken, andin which of the early and primitive 
instincts we have the basis of artistic appre- 
ciation. What is its ultimate origin ? 

I have already drawn attention to the fact 
that we find that our senses, and in a rough 
way our likes and dislikes, can be traced 
back into the animal kingdom, becoming 
less and less differentiated and leas keen 
until they finally merge in the lowest 
organisms in one single faculty of sensation, 
probably that of touch. So we shall find 
the prototype of all our instincts in a more 
rudimentary form in the animal ki , and 
in suggesting that we shall also there 
certain instincts that afterwards develop into 
artistic taste in the human race. I wish to 
make it quite clear that I am not attributin 
to animals any #sthetic sense in the usua 
meaning of the term. An animal has all the 
sense organs that we have, a is, a8 far as 
sense perception goes, as capable as we are 
of collecting the data upon which all the 
science of the world is based ; but he has not 
the reasoning faculty. In the same way, I 
sugges that the elements, so to speak, are 
to be found in the animal kingdom, but the 
human brain js required in order to arrive 
at msthetic feeling. 


Development of Sensation. 

Now, having asserted that some natural 
ongin must be found for our instinctive 
preferences, it becomes incumbent upon me 
‘o make some suggestion as to how they 
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on, that are of use to the organism. 


us 
we see that one of the earliest of all qualities 
to be developed is that of taste, the selection 
of suitable food, suitable position, etc. ; this 
would be, in the early stages, devoid of con- 
sciousness, and not until a certain point 
development was reached would conscious- 
ness appear, and with it the sensation or 
féeling of pleasure or of discomfort. I have 
not the time to go into this in detail, but we 
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necessary reactions form 'y yaico- 
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t however we analyse our feelings for 
beautiful things, and whatever explanations 
we can offer, we are finally brought down 
to the fact that at the bottom as a basis there 
are our simple likes and dislikes. Even if 
we are satisfied with an explanation that 
traces the rise of art and the esthetic activity 
to social uses, and a utility, 
developed at a comparatively late stage in 
the struggle for existence, we are still left 
with the difficulty of accounting for the fact 
that we have an innate sensuous pleasure 
in certain ee ae colour, eee 
or form, in ’ , Symmetry, 
so on, which y; previous to and erties 
of intellectual appreciation. Obviously these 
qualities must have been, in the early stages 
at. which the basis of our likes and dislikes 
were developed, in the position of deter- 
mining a tendency towards (like for) the 
suitable, favourable or necessary, and away 
from (dislike) the unsuitable or dangerous. 


Influence of Environment. 


Of all the factors that determined survival 
in the early stages suitability to environ- 
ment was me. mens ee a and the 

ter part of the ene 0: organism 
wenn devoted to finding a suitable surround- 
ing, or of adapting itself to that in which it 
was placed. It would often happen that the 
conditions — temperature, direct sunlight, 
degree of dampness, and so on, or the environ- 
ment itself—would change somewhat gradu- 
ally, so that the organism that varied in the 
direction of a more delicate sensibility or a 
quicker reaction would be at an advantage 
in getting the first intimation of an unfavour- 
able c , the same sensibility would if 
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prove the alteration for the worse by dying. 
Again, to all the animal kingdom, from 
the unicellalar ameba to early man, the 
familiar is the safe and the unknown or 
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dangerous, or at least treated with suspici 
Consequently it is tasy to see that at a wate 
early stage in the development of feeling and 
ee ae would be a sense of 
pleasure recognition of the ats 
and of discomfort in the weak 
pres to be unsuitable. The pleasure. in 
gniti KY t, and persist: 
with a strength that otis ss to tee. 
looked, To a child, a savago, or even the 
ordinary person, to recognise, to be able to 
name, oe + ate Pad have at least the 
feeling of unders 18 & great pleasure. 
To many people there is a distinet — in 
finding in a ph of a large group or a 
list of people the face or name of someon: 
that is known, however little the person may 
be liked; the pleasure lies in the sudden 
recognition. Scenery or country once well 
known and seen after many years has a direct 
appeal apart from the memories aroused; 
one may enjoy. ping over each feature of 
a place in which no recollections of past 
re are involved, and absence from 
amiliar surroundings may amount to positive 
torture in the case of prolonged and enforced 
absence from one’s native country. 

Now it is obvious that symmetrical 
development is necessary for any growing or 
moving thing; inanimate objects ar 
subject to the continual pressure of the 
force of gravity which to a large extent deter- 
mines their form and arrangement, involvinz 
a certain rtion of part to part which 
may be hort described as balance, an! 
any want of symmetry, balance, or pr- 
portion, being abnormal and strange, would 
at once strike a note of alarm, obvious and 
direct to the unreasoning animal dependent 
for its life upon instant recognition of the 
unusual ; surviving in educated man and h's 
artificial surrou only perhaps in 4 
vague dislike ; though if it occur in the cax 
of some very familiar object—such, for 
example, as a man with one ear much larger 
than the other-—a considerable feeling of 

isgust. might be aroused. 

hus it is easy to see that there would be 
desire for or movement towards suitable 
environment, and the conditions to which the 
particular organism was suited, with which 
it would be in harmonious relationship ; 
colour which was protective to it; suitable 
food, and so on, As soon as consclousne’ 
and the feeling of pleasure was develope, 
we may fairly assume that such —— 
would give rise to a feeling of pleasure wit” 
need only be felt at the moment of attalr 
ment, since pleasure being « sign that thine 
are as they should be, no further acuri'y 
would be required until some cause such ” 
hunger, too strong a light, a change of . ; 
perature, etc., caused a feeling of diseomio-* 
and so an incentive to further activity. 

In order to see how this primitive instin: 
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been evolved by one long effort. to live 
goer with nature, and we are, there- 
fore, bound to perceive as suitable, 
is balance, rhythmical action, and reaction. 
Anorganism developing in it, and moulded by 
its conditions, must for itself be 
so formed as to correspond to this law, 
however CO! Organisms to 
chemical stimulus so slight as to evade the 
utmost subtlety of ‘our means of research 
would be no less sensitive to physical stimulus, 
if indeed there is any essential difference. 
The eye would by the force of circumstances 
be so evolved as to respond to balance and 
proportion, in colour, line, or movement, the 
ear to feel the law of balance, or harmony in 
sound ; and thus as satisfactory and pleasing 
all the parts and would feel and 
respond to the Paes ag periodic law 
common to all living and moving things ; 
while disharmonies would as such cause 
discomfort because they would be contrary 
to all the conditions in which, and to meet 
which, our organs were evolved; since, as we 
have already pointed out, the particular form 
of our organs of perception is due simply to 
the particular nature of the environment. 

It does not, then, seem an unfair assump- 
tion to assert that the instinctive pleasure in 
harmony is directly sprung from the impelling 
need for suitability to environment, and was 
of the utmost advantage to the organism, as 
giving information whether it was in harniony 
with its immediate surroundings at the 
earliest possible moment instead of having 
to prove it by merely living or dying. If 
now we take this blind craving which we ma 
fairly call an instinct for conformity wi 
nature, or more shortly for harmony, using 
the word in its widest possible sense, we 
see it expressed at first in unconscious rest- 
lessness under unsuitable conditions, driving 
the organism to unceasing effort only relaxed 
if, and when, harmonious adjustment is 
agait attained, when its normal activities can 
again be freely exercised; we see it in 
attempts to make or provide suitable sur- 
roundings by instinctive activities devoted to 
modifying or altering the environment in the 
direction of making it more suitable; then we 
see it reaching the stage in which mind and 
intellect come to the assistance in the efforts 
to gratify instinctive cravings, definitely con- 
ceiving the aim for which search and effort.is 
to be made, The desire for conformity with 
environment will not only impel us to make 
our surroundings suitable and beautifal— 
ic, pleasing—so that all our perceptions may, 
as far as possible, be harmonious, but 
intellectual side will, as always, be developed 
from the physical, and will also uire 
satisfaction, demanding a life that shall be 
spiritually and sneintally in accord with the 
meaning of the universe. For perceiving a 
law and order in the physical world it is 
natural to conelude by analogy that there 
must also be an order and meaning in the 
moral world. The brain can not only conceive 
ideas based upon felt experiences, but can 
carry these into an ideal world unhampered 
by time or space, or refractory material, as, 
for example, the abstract laws and ideal 
conditions of mathematics, which are based 
upon observed physical phenomena, So in 
art, the mind realising the felt beauty of 
simple objects andthe power of rhythm can 
combine portions of external world of 
colour, form, or sound, in new and novel 
combinations producing new and far more 
intense sensations of pleasure, but always 
guided and limited ; in’ form by the ‘types 
that have been with us always, and in all 
directions by the ever-present, felt need for 


harmony. 


Taste the Outcome of Environment. . 


_ The suggestion, then, that I have to make 
is that taste is the ditect outcome of the need 
for adaptation to environment, and that this 
“counts for out innate liking for harmony, 
‘symmetry, balance, ete. It must be obvious 
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even the wildest conjecture, so complicated 
become the early instincts pe er the 
baffling impulses of modern life. 

But it is — to take one or two simple 
cases in which we can see the instinctive 
Pleasure in the recognition of the familiar 
and the useful-forming part, and especi 
the first feeling of pleasure in looking at 
certain obje I may perhaps avoid mis- 
unders by again emphasising here 
that I am referring to the immediate in- 
tuition of pleasure in a thing, not to the far 
more ee and much deeper and 

tonger effect of the ideas which are aroused 
vy the object, and which are often so strong 
as to be considered the only and sole cause. 

One of the many reasons which led to the 
— of decoration is that which has 

described as expectancy. The eye feels 
the want of something to which it has been 
accustomed. To take an example : a savage 
with a stone axe has always fastened on the 
head of the axe with a lashing of hide or 
tough grass. Now, suppose he discovers a 
new way of attaching the head that requires 
no lapping. The axe looks bare and weak, 
it seems to want something, and he soon 
meets this want by small marks or cuts ; the 
natural feeling for symmetry, and for identi- 
cally the same reason, i.¢., it is unpleasant 
otherwise, makes the pattern take on some 
sort of balance. A great deal of ornament 
has doubtless originated in this way, and it is 
as strong to-day. We look for that to 
which we are accustomed, and so we see 
the superfluous buttons still adorning our 
coats, the slit lapel, and so on. 

In all kinds of decoration and form there 
is a sense of congruity and fitness in that to 
which we are roughly accustomed; so 
that anything very striking or new is apt 
to be disliked at first sight, though we may 
afterwards get to find it better and like it 
more than the other. These sort of examples 
seem now to be somewhat trivial, but it is 
not difficult to imagine a stage in which it 
was vitally necessary to preserve and quickly 
recognise the normal and familiar. 

Simple Curves. 

The pleasure felt in simple curves is one of 
great interest, because we can at times get a 
feeling of pleasure which is due to the simple 
sense feeling that is clearly independent of 
any complication of ideas. 

if a circle, a straight line, an ellipse or a 
curve be presented to the eye successively, 
it is possible to distinguish a slightly different 
feeling aroused by each. A curve, suchas we 
describe by the term flowing or graceful, can, 
we may easily imagine, be followed by a more 
natural and rhythmical movement of the 
optic muscles than a straight line or an 
uneven zigzag. A circle may arouse its 
specific feeling by the monotonous repetition 
of similar movements as the eye passes from 
the centre to various points upon the 
circumference; it is not generally found 
attractive, nor is a straight line, unless either 
is in a position that demands for strength, 
stability, or fitting action, perfect circu- 
larity, or an accurate adjustment, only to 
be secured by perfectly straight surfaces. In 
this case they are borrowing some of their 
attraction from the meaning that we are 
consciously attaching to them. A straight 
line is not commonly found in nature, nor is 
a flat circular surface often met with, so that 
the eye would not have had the same in- 
timacy of association from early times with 
such forms. 

The Recognition Unconacious. 

It is, however, easy to see that though 
form may be indebted to convenience or 
suitability for its attractiveness, the actual 


recognition of this aspect may become so 
unconscious that the resulting feeling arises 


directly from the impression as @ simple 
‘ , of which we may, or-may not, 
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be able by reflection to trace the cause. We 
have a di t feeling of pleasure that is 
not i ly connected with the idea of 


utility in looking at a well-shaped object, 
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such as a violin or a be.utifully-balanced 
and designed gun, or anything of the kind 
that can be handled. The person using any 
such instrument has as he uses it certain 
kinesthetic or muscular sensations which 
would obviously be more pleasant the morc 
the balance and design of the object made 
manipulation easy as compared with its 
weight and size, and so added to its effective. 
ness. To these sensations also would be duc 
the pleasure in the mere handling of a 
weapon or instrument, apart from actual! 
use; while in real action they would be 
probably merged in the more attention- 
catching purpose for which the thing was 
being used; but although they might no‘ 
be consciously noted, they would still leave 
their impression. When a person has thus 
acquired numerous experiences of the kind, 
as indeed no one can help doing, it is easy to 
understand that as the eye falls upon any 
similar kind of object the muscular sensa- 
tions are aroused by the principle of simul- 
taneous association, and with them thx 
feelings that belong to them ; these are at 
once referred back again to the object, which 
then seems to have a direct appeal to tho 
eye, pleasing or not according to the sensa- 
tions aroused. The object need not neces- 
sarily be one that has been actually used 
before, as the eye would easily pick out the 
lines that suggested sensations that had been 
previously experienced ; thus the mere lines 
themselves would come to have a pleasing 
appearance quite apart from any connexion. 
In some such way we may believe that much 
of the simple sense pleasure in form is due 
to the stimulation of the tactual and muscular 
sensations, It is not easy to verify this 
directly, though it is sometimes possible ; in 
looking at the delicate lines of the Canadian 
woodman’s axe, for example, one can some- 
times catch a kind of feeling in the palms of 
the hand; a bat or a cricket-ball will giv: 
a kind of feeling in the arms as though 
actually using it. This power of appreciation 
would have had a very distinct value in 
primitive stages of development in giving 
a quick eye for the most useful form, and 
so in a long time a store of unconscious 
feeling for certain lines be made. 
Utility. 

1 am very fully conscious that the question 
requires a far fuller statement, but I should 
be trespassing too much upon your patience 
if I were to go into it in detail. The point 
may be summed up shortly—utility ulti- 
mately has determined our likes and dis- 
likes, for utility has inevitably settled what 
forms shall survive just as much in artificial 
as in natural conditions the useful forms 
have become the familiar types upon which 
our idealised conceptions are based. This 
does not mean that a thing is beautiful because 
it is useful, or else would Socrates’ conten- 
tion be true that because his protuberant 
eyes were better adapted for seeing, his large 
ears for hearing, and his wide mouth for 
eating, he was therefore really more beautiful 
than a certain handsome youth? There is, 
however, this much truth in it, if those forms 
of features had been necessary for survival 
and had formed the type of humanity, we 
should undoubtedly have come to see 
them with pleasure. The Hottentot prob- 
ably feels a thrill of admiration for his 
women, who are to our eyes repulsively ugly. 
The conscious. recognition of the utility of 
a thing by no means enables us to see it 
as beautiful, but obvious utility will win 
tolerance for a thing, while glaring obvious 
unfitness will spoil anything. The tolerance 
will pass into a feeling of want if it is not 
there, and in time, but perhaps a very long 
time, the thing may become pleasing to 
look at. 3 

But for a thing to become pleasing the 
recognition of its utility must have long 
passed the stage of conscious appreciation. 

Skill and Its Results. 


Art originated in skill devoted to making 
the environment more suitable, storing up in 
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some form the accumulated experience of 
previous generations in improved conditions 
and the production of useful objects. Beauty 
then arose, as far as it was produced artifici- 
ally, as an incident. We may imagine that 
skill in its useful and practical attempts at 
progress occasionally produced some result 
or incidentally furnished some effect that 
gave an unexpected delight and pleasure to 
the beholder, that stimulated his emotion 
and aroused his feelings. A chance rhythm, 
some combination of colour or sound, some 
suggestive effect of form, touched off the 
obscure feeling. which the mind, unconscious 
of the source, naturally attributed to the 
object, and this intuition of value in the 
object gave rise to the feeling of the beautiful. 
The particular qualities that stimulated this 
feeling would be developed, more and more 
attention paid to them, certain objects would 
be made rather to appeal to the eye than to 
be useful, and, finally, the utility would be 
entirely subordinated, and things would be 
made only for the pleasure that they gave. 
It is not difficult, then, to see the further 
progress of art. Once the effect of rhythm 
and harmony in arousing the emotions was 
discovered, with its accompanying feeling of 
pleasure, opportunities would be sought for 
its exercise. Anyone who had any idea to 
impart would find how immensely it gained 
by being represented in some form which 
and in itself aroused the emotions of the 
beholder, and so put him in a receptive 
mood. 
Summary. 

It is, I think, quite clear that to whatever 
source we may attribute the first impulses to 
art production, a question that has been the 
subject of much controversy, we are bound 
to admit that there must have been pre- 
existent to the first actually produced work 
of art an innate sense of taste, likes and 
dislikes to certain arrangements and forms, 
colours, and sounds that made it possible to 
appreciate the first tentative efforts and 
which gave enough pleasure to induce its 
continuance and development. It is the 
natural origin of this upon which I have 
been trying this evening to make some 
suggestions, 

One point I must refer to, and that. is 
to deprecate the idea that there is anything 
disparaging to the dignity of art in thus 
8 iggesting an early physical instinct as the 
origin of the sense of artistic taste. To 
those who look upon the beauty we see 
a} a semi-transcendental reality—as part of 
a” ideal and perfect beauty of which glimpses 
ave at times vouchsafed to man, from the 
hints and suggestions of a partial beauty 
that he finds upon earth, I can hardly 
expect such an explanation to appeal. 

But when we see how all our higher 
feelings and emotions are based upon animal 
instincts that have been raised by the power 
of the mind of the soul into the ideal regions 
where the joys and pleasures are those of the 
imagination and intellect, until it is hard 
indeed to recognise their lowly origin ; when 
we see religious spirit passing from the 
animism and fetishism of the savage, the rude 
anthropomorphism of the early races into 
the self-sacrificing beauty of the Christian 
ideal or the disinterested self-annihilation 
of the Buddhist, we need feel nothing 
derogatory to art in proposing a similar 
growth and development. 

In conclusion, I may say that I am aware 
that this paper is full of assertions that 
have been put, perhaps, too dogmatically, 
partly from want of space for the requisite 
argument and partly on the ground that 
they may serve in this way to stimulate 
discussion, I am afraid also'| that I may 
have been led into a good deal of-obscurity 
in my efforts to avoid being too long.”’ 


lh 





The Chairman, in inviting discussion, 
said that Mr. Clay had first of all dealt 
with the outer life of sense observation 
and then the inner life of imagination, but 
in dealing with the question of taste he had 
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rather excluded it from “his view, and 
more particularly dealt with that eh 


which underlay the sense of taste. He had 
dealt with the subject in a most able and 
scientific way, but no doubt they would be 
able to debate it on more general and artistic 
lines. He would call upon Mr. David 
Murray, whom they had with them for the 
first time, to open the discussion. 

Mr. David Murray, R.A., said that all of 
them who were employed in or connected 
with the fine arts must have realised that 
they had neglected, in their haste to acquire 
some degree of taste in their professions, 
to consider the origin of taste, and the 
present was a good opportunity to correct 
that forgetfulness. In their professions 
taste was a thing that was more deficient 
than they were quite aware of, and he 
often felt that one exereised prejudice 
rather than taste, We found the sculptor, 
the architect, and the painter all deficient 
but they would be annoyed if anybod 
charged them with a want of taste ; still 
their taste was very partial. In each of 
these professions men had standards of 
their own, and all that belonged to a stan- 
dard of a particular man was taste, and all 
that differed from it was lack of taste. 
There might be, for instance, a certain style 
of architecture that a man would assert to 
be the ideal, and to him all other styles were 
more or less inferior, and some utterly 
worthless. In painting there were certain 
manners of the expression which might be- 
long to the pre-Raphaelite, and certain other 
qualities to the art of the Impressionist, 
(iood in each and also bad in cach. 
Developed taste enabled its possessor to 
recognise and appreciate the best in 
each. Taste was not associated only with 
a particular choice or line in art. He felt 
that taste did not exist entirely in ourselves, 
and he thought there must be a standard 
of beauty that must be a standard of 
taste, because whether we as individuals 
differed from it the world had acknow- 
ledged that certain things-—-and they were 
innumerable-—were beautiful. Our whim 
or our prejudice might rob us of the power 
to discriminate, but that beauty existed, and 
taste as that which recognised this beauty, 
and if we failed to recognise this beauty our 
taste must be very partially developed: 
He would not be led on into saying more 
in a direction which he was not prepared to 
go, but he would propose a very hearty vote 
of thanks for a most able and interesting 
paper. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said he should like to compliment 
the Council upon their courage in admitting 
such a paper. It was a distinct departure, 
though he might say that the list of papers 
for the different sessions of the Association 
had always shown, so he thought, a most 
interesting selection, and of the kind that 
most architects must desire. He did not 
agree with Mr. Clay that the paper was of 
no practical value. A paper of the kind— 
an excursion into the realm of philosophical 
analysis—was of great use to men who were 
being trained in any scientific form of art 
such as architecture, though it might not be 
as a subject for the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ examination. The exact 
expression of thought and the compress- 
ing and directing one’s thoughts in a 
definite direction afforded one of the finest 
tests of mental training which could be offered 
to anybody. The working out of a specu- 
lative essay of this kind was a most excellent 
exercise in the practice of thinking exactly 
and expressing one’s views concisely and 
clearly, and if they wanted a practical appli- 
cation of that they should think of t 
they had to do in writing a specification ; 
that was exactly the kind of thought required, 
and it was not easy to acquire it. In 
considering the main question there was a 
tendency to enter upon a dissertation of the 
different forms of and discussion of 
the different forms of taste instead of the 
origin of taste, and it was difficult to speak 
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within those narrow lines wh; 
3% whie 
had set. It was healthy to robs ard 
causes and to satisfy ag 
as to basis of our beliefs, and s0 “ . 
matter of art. The theory of evolution 
could be compressed _ this—that pain and 
were reall Y ‘he mainsprings 

movement in life and thertleie’ os a or 
that without them there was inertia, Whe 
we came to over-stimulate either of sa 
sensations of pain or pleasure we came peri 
lously near to decadence and, in the case of 
pleasure, perhaps, to vice, Mr. Clay had spoken 
about the instinctive sense. ? lh ok: 
Parcs OF Instinctive 
likes and dislikes—and though at first sight 
there t be a tendency to challenge 
that, he jeved that Mr. Clay had stated 
the matter perfectly correctly. The sense 
of beauty was instinctive hereditary, if 
they liked—but quite independent of actual 
traming. There was really some truth 
in the traditional Philistine's remark, “| 
don’t know why, but I know what I like.” 
He would give them an extract from Lecky's 
“Natural History of Morals,” which would 
afford valuable testimony as to the correct. 
ness of Mr. Clay’s views. Lecky said :— 

“ Our wathetical judgment is of the nature of a 
preference. It leads us to prefer one class of objects to 
another, and whenever other things are equal, becomes 
4@ ground for action. In choosing the persons with 
whom we live, the neighbourhood we inhabit, the 
objects that surround us, we prefer that which js 
beautiful to that which is the reverse, and in every case 
in which a choice between beauty and deformity is in 
question, and no counteracting motive intervenes, we 
choose the former and avoid the latter.” 

In the same treatise the author said :— 

“ Corres in itions y be maintained wit! 
porfect rear po a ee yg of go gem 
proportion to its strength does it guide our course in 
ordinary life and determine our peculiar pursuits. We 
may indeed sacrifice our sense of material beauty to 
ec nsiderations of utility with much more alacrity than 
our sense of moral beauty ; we may consent to build a 
shapeless house sooner than to commit a dishonourable 
action, but we cannot voluntarily choose that which is 
simply deformed, rather than that which is beautiful, 
without a certain feeling of pain, and 4 pain of this kind, 
according to the school of Hartley, is the precise 
definition of conscience. Nor is it at afl difficult to 
e»nceive men with a sense of beauty so strong that they 
would die rather than outrage it.” 

The next point he had noticed in the 
paper was as to subconscious recognition, 
and that was a matter that must have struck 
all of them at one time or another—the 
pleasure of recognition and the absolute 
necessity there was for familiar form in 4 
composition to be presented to us before 
we could recognise departure from it. In 
considering any composition, whether it 
was a picture or a piece of —. “ 
architecture, it was necessary that tere 
should be a certain repetition of known 
form before one could appreciate and value 
a departure from it, and that was why, if 
they could imagine such a thing as 4 building 
which consisted of an entirely new form. 
that building would be an incomprehensible 
chaos, such as the student may ‘ind an 
nouveau. Mr. Clay very properly said: °- 
beauty not perceived is a pleasure no! 
felt.” He would add, the eye untaught 
does not actually see. We only see that ¥e 
know. Beauty was in the eye of the be- 
holder in a very real sense, and that was ® 
very valuable hint. A student drawing from 
the model saw practically only what was 
pointed out to him. As to Grant Allen's 
theory as to the connexion between colour 


‘and sound, he would remind them that some 
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eory generally, the evolution of the 
eee cate in connexion with its surround- 
ings had been accepted by the higher school 
of thought in Europe for some time, but the 
way Mr. Clay had put it apy to be quite 
new. In geology — given the 
history of the earth’s crust from the evolu- 


ti re ae ax uae a oe 
Hurley had deslt with the history of life 


its principles to eee every of 
canutelge: J. A. Symonds was extremely 
interesting in his speculative essays on the 
question of anthropology considered from 
the point of view of evolution, and that 
carried with it morality, 
and pretty well ev i : 
and Frazer in “The Golden Bough,” 
had shown very clearly the connexion of 
evolution with the advance of man from a 
savage state. There was an evolution of the 
artistic sense by improved surroundings. As 
Lecky said: “A steady modification of 
tastes, while a recognition of the broad 
features of beauty remains un . 
accompanies advancing civilisation.” e 
uninstructed a prefer gaudy to sub- 
dued tints, violent attitudes, strong emotions, 
a florid to @ severe . As the same 
author said ; ‘‘ There are few better measures 
of the civilisation of a people than the 
conceptions of beauty it forms—the t 

or ideal it endeavours to realise.” e 
recurrent period that we find in art and 
advancing type or succeeding series (not 
rise and decline) suggested the 

of organic growth. By involution, guided 
by seience, we found amceba in a comfortable 
slime. What was extremely tive 
of organic development was that wile maae 
phases developed and came to their climax, 
others fell or changed into another phase, 
andsoon. There was a passage in the lecture 
which made him look up his Ruskin, and 
that was as to the pleasure of recognition 
and what Mr. Clay said as to scenery or 
country pg known and seen after 
many years ing a direct a 
from the pay around. nokie, inthis 
Inaugural Lectures on Art at Oxford, said :—~ 


“Also, the faculties which are thus received are 
eneeey $0 o- de wagon educated race has an 
innate instinct for . ved from arte 
hundreds of years before its birth, Now pert cote 
this, one of the loveliest things in human nature. In the 
children of noble races, trained by surrounding art, and 
at the same time in the practice of great deeds, there is 
ab intense delight in the landscape of their an 
memorial ; a sense not taught to nor to 
any others, but, in them, innate; and the seal and 
ere ag persistence in national life ; the obedience 

: peace of extended 4 
tlory of the reveal aniaaene tee to the ph cos “ 
until the Motherhood of the dust, the mystery of the 
Demeter, from whose bosom we came, and to whose 
“som we return, surrounds and inspires, everywhere, 
local awe of field and fountain ; the sacredness of jana 
mark that none may remove, and of wave that 
hone may pollute; wi 
dear persons make every rock monumental with 
wn inscription, and every path lovely with noble 

mess,"” 


_ That was @ very fine and upon 

it we might note that a curious coro 
seemed to hang, and that was that our very 
want of high artistic development might 
tend to make us good colonists. 
Englishman went abroad to a foreign country 
and prospered, while the more sensitive Latin 
suffered horribly from nos and returned 
© his native country. 
pre Physiological reasons for the 
of art, a ps. ie from questions 

of taste, he edt lo “gs ed. They 

mys of licht have long been known to ha 
taniaot ‘nfluence upon certain 
®, and the smallpox hospitals 
always had some wards with red 
That had a very definite effect 
oi smallpox ; and it seemed 
probable that migh 
Uritation of the senses 
had alter a time a deleterious effect in 
tons. He should like to sum up 
ag more or less in the form of a m 
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~reditary, and therefore it was of 
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not demoralising to oursely 
Hs herman io tha: 0a 
When we had considered aii these things 
and found them extremely interesting, still 
“Though all this be thus, 
Who 


Be men praised of us 
have loved and wrought, and sorrowed, and not 


For , 
Nor weed tn inher soil, 

Nor for crangns of a y wind ;— 
Till this one world and work we know shall cease.” 

Mr. W. H. Seth Smith said he should like 
to associate himself with what had been 
said. When he first saw the paper he doubted 
a little as to the utility or value of the subject, 
but as it happened they had had a highly 
intellectual treat, and he now felt that the 
paper had a decid practical value, and 
was not at all futile. The subject was 
abstruse and the complications involved 
in the art of and music were insuper- 
able, and it would help them if they narrowed 
the argument down to their own craft. 
Primitive man was compelled to adapt 


‘himself to his environment, and though 


utility was the basis of the forms of his 
a and his dwelling, he was equally 
in harmony with nature when he scratched 
an outline of a stag on his bone or wood 
instrument or plaited the covering of ‘his 
wigwam. The simple pleasure derived led 
him to develop his art instinct, and, so long 
as he followed his intuitions, rogress was 
sure towards the evolution of the higher 
emotions differentiating man from brute 
nature. This higher emotion was known as 
imagination, to it is due not only the 
delight we experience in tracing beauty 
of moral character in the expression of a 
face naturally plain, but in its turn it has 
inspired the invention of the arch, the 
vault, the dome, the spaciousness of our 
art, in short the grander manner to which 
our attention was just now being called. 
orgy d took a back seat when imagination 
led, but Mr. Clay’s paper could not be 
described as unpractical if we learnt from it 
that utility must still be the foundation, 
although the higher emotions constitute 
architecture as differentiated from building. 
More than this, that in all useful arte our 
natural pleasure was dependent on the 
combination of the primitive origin of design 
and its ultimate quality of imagination. 
Hence the sanity of our insistence on the 
co-ordination of oe and sculpture with 
our own art, as these more imaginative arts 
unify and enhance the whole scheme. The 
problem er were asked to ruminate u 
when they left that meeting was whether 
these nobler qualities of art entitle us to 
ignore truth in construction for the sake of 
ideal form. This question was not 80 
easily dismissed as Mr. Ruskin imagined, 
since man was the only creature who soars 
so high as apparently to be able successfully 
to defy some of nature’s laws, but the 
lecturer, by indicating the underlying law 
of utility as a condition of ee a, Stripe 
nature, teaches us ng Mes inet thee ~ sae 
lo leasure by following i 
sad it Catone wit id Cheemect ar Sia a 
would not live. The paper, moreover, 
explained why birds’ nests and simple old 
i cottages—as well as the Parthenon 
and Westminster Abbey—are beautiful, 
and sometimes even the unstudied backs 
of our own productions are beautiful ; why 
some recent commercial street frontages 
in London may be predicted to be admired 
when more ideal and conventional art 
compositions for quadrants are condemned ; 
. logy is genet 
tion; why architectural archeology . 
ally Moin Paci to the student ; and all 
artists insist on the study of nature, and 
ially of the human 
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i Clay toh a yPe on I fo 
; , his answer is unhesitating! 
Selene a animal has grown a; Ue 
Topsy, and if we admire it with reluctance, it 
eer ignorance on our part. I congratu- 
late Mr. Clay on his courage, and if he carries 
his ideas into the world of work, it becomes 
apparent that the engineer is the real artist 
and machinery the true source of study. 
Clearly there is something wrong, and 
consequently I imagine that the author 
will have to limit his theory to the mere 
ren, bs i og ede e world as we 
see it we can safely disregard nature, revertin 
to the Whistlerian doctrine that “ Nature 
is usually ” that is to say, that the 
developed taste of mankind is to be the main, 
if not the sole, guide, failing which we shall 
be worshippers of strange cattle. Mr. Cla 
deals with a very abstruse matter. I 
remember a discussion of this sort being 
terminated by an old artist in Spain with a 
quotation from Byron :— 

Better far than the Ideal?” 
which is perhaps less familiar than Keats's 
lines on truth and beauty. It is the insoluble 
nature of the problem that reasonably 
accounts for the reluctance of artists to 
express any opinion beyond a mere personal 
assertion of a point of view, which naturally 
does not go very far. Mr. Clay does not, I 
trust, intend to confirm in his obstinacy 
the hopeless person who “ knows what he 
likes.” We shall have a bad time if he makes 
the public his disciples.” 

Mr. J. D. Crace, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said he agreed that such a paper 
had a very great value, if for no other 
reason than that it made people think. 
Mr. Clay had shown that from the beginning 
of things the one important end of what in 
this case happened to be expressed as taste 
was fitness. Now fitness was the one thin 
which he believed was at the bottom of al 
good architecture, and fitness in structure 
as well as in aspect. Mr. Clay had laid 
stress on the difference between original 
taste as against formed taste. Immediate 
recognition of what was beautiful and fit in 
a building was of the test value; and 
probably, of all the eiiitine which went to 
the immediate recognition of a fine work, 
the idea of its first object of stability was the 
most important, and the impression of 
suitability; and that could be got only 
where the forms which expressed structure 
were not interfered with by ornamental 
features, or those which were of secondary 
importance. It mattered not what was the 
style, or what the character of the building ; 
but the immediate recognition of suitability 
and fitness of a thing were essential to its 
absolute merit. Taste in relation to the 
modern sense of choice rather than taste 
had been touched upon, and the common 
view was expressed in the saying that 
“ orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is 
other ouibis doxy.” We could never be 
all on matters of taste, but that 
was not what Mr. Clay had been dealing 
with. The lecturer's object was to put 
before them the idea that what made for 
taste, or preference, was fitness to surround- 
ings, and that was most valuable. As a side 
issue he would allude to the growth of taste 
for icular forms of beauty. In reading 
books of, say, two hundred years ago they 
would find that mountain scenery was 
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analogy, and that work was published in the 
first quarter of the last century; and Ha 
and other men about that time dealt wi 
the subject. The question was a very 
interesting one, but the two things could 
never be quite assimilated. There was no 
doubt that the sense of beauty, as cultivation 
pres a question of suxincpmaee. ee 

agreed that it was a great injustice to our 
own time to allow ourselves to get accus- 
tomed to ugly things. The man who was 
alwa: handling the pickaxe and the spade 
fo himself incapable of appreciating 
anything which required nicety of touch ; 
and se it was with the eye. If we were 
constantly smrrounded with what was ugly, 
we lost, to a great extent, the power of 
discrimination. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule said if they could have 
a few of these abstract papers, which made 
them think, it would be a good thing. There 
were one or two things which it was necessary 
to keep apart. The original sense of taste 
had to a great extent been overlaid by the 
intellectual sense of taste, and it seemed 
extzemely difficult to consider the first 
unless they neglected the intellectual sense, 
which had come about as the result of the 
accepted and formed opinion of the ages. 

‘or instance, they were all agreed about 
Greek work. The Parthenon was accepted 
as a beautiful building. and that had nothing 
to do with the origin of taste. There were 
the two things: the original instintive sense 
of taste and the overlaid sense of taste, and 
we were all the time doing our best to bring 
about an intellectual sense of taste, as 
against an instinetive sense, by means of 
our school and our architectural and other 
education. Mr. Clay had referred to 
weapons, and it had often struck him (the 
speaker) that the sense of taste in the savage 
was largely the result of his use of weapons. 
The better and more suitable his weapons, 
the better the savage could defend himself 
or overcome his enemies ; and one had only 
to look at the gradual ch from the 
paleolithic weapons to the neolithic to see 
that the arrow heads were beautifully 
formed—there were balance and rhythm in 
them ; they were some of the first works of 
art ; and, if so, then the sense of taste was 
largely influenced by the form of weapons. 
Mr. Bolton seemed to overlook the point: 
He talked about the hippopotamus, but so far 
as that animal was suited to his environment 
he was beautiful. The same could be said 
of the crocodile, the object of which was to 
look like a log in the water. Mr. Clay said 
that the conscious recognition of the utility 
of a thing by no means enabled them to see 
if it was beautiful. Suppose they were 
dealing with a municipal building, and they 
had a most perfect plan and a barrack-like 
exterior, etc., that would not be a fit build- 
ing. Though the plan might be fit, the 
building would not be so, and therefore it 
would not be beautiful. They would be 
able to apply that at the present time. 
Fitness in a building meant a structure that 
expressed its purpose internally and exter- 
nally, and therefore its beauty depended on 
its fitness being general. 

The Chairman, i: putting the vote of 
thanks, remarked that there were so many 
direction posts to-day that it was difficult to 
think for oneself. In the Association the 
students’ first study was necessarily directed 
to the old one but as early as possible 
they were t in touch with the design 
of buildings of modern practical requirement. 
Mr. Murray had referred to the slovenliness 
of impressionist work in terms that might. 
equally apply to architecture, and had 
suggested that there existed a standard of 
excellence which developed taste 
would recognise. Mr. evidently dis- 
approved of the man who “ Knew what he 
liked,” but R. L. Stevenson had said, “ To 
know what you prefer instead of saying 


Amen to what the world thinks you ought to | | 


prefer is to have kept your soul alive.” Ag 
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several other men dealt with the subject: . regards the public attitude today, it 
Field’s “‘ Chromatics’ were founded on that | difficult to say how much 


taste was due to instiget and 


perception. Some years 
pebibition of the curious ena 
relation between colour 


and emotions had a great deal in common, 
and one would excite another, and so a kind 
of connexion in feeling was i 
vibration of a high note 
to the rapid vibrations of one 
of the brighter colours, the common 
being an emotional one. He should 
emphasise the value of having good 
the formation of a standard of taste 
unconsciously living with things that 
It was the unconscious part of it 
which was of real value. 

Mr. Murray: In 


Mr. Clay: Yes, but a standard a; mean ng 


pa yg - experience has 
good models, not as rart of 
seme external absolute beauty. These were 


days of artificial things. 


shown to be 
and girls were 


He (the speaker) did not say that 
was useful that therefore it was 
1; and he gave the case of Socrates 
ple. If Mr. Bolton or anyone 

els> thought the hi us beautiful, 
then it would be beaut 
in the paper, a thi 

only beautiful if, and when, it aroused the 
ferling of admiration ; if this failed 
could call it beautiful, though it was 
adapted to its surroundings 
“ hopeless ” person who knew what 
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an intellectual taste. In seo) ; 
a for the first time, on. had oa 


of the object and an agreeable feel; 
and they came together in such a thas in 
of beauty. “As ty 


weapons, they provided a great ¢ portunity 


for advance oe A beautiful rapier, 


only to facilitate the 
a k ‘was used, would wth tong ~ 


ite the 

idea of the purpose, but it would how 
pleasure by the beauty of its lines. seas 
The Chairman announced that the next 
perenisgs Hp be held on November 20, 
. J. B. Fulton would read a paper 

“ The Church of Santa Sophia.” 
The meeting then terminated. 


—_————0—-2 


THE NORTHERN ELEMENT IN GREEK 

RE AND SCULPTURE. 

AT a i of the Society for t 
Promotion o Hellenic Studies. held . 
Burlington House on Tuesday, Professor W. 
idgeway lectured on the above subject, 
and said the point which he was desirous of 
placing before them that night fell under 
our heads. Firstly, all writers up to the 
it when speaking of Homer and 
omeric dwellings spoke of the “ Homeric 
House.” He wanted to show that there was 
no such thing as a Homeric house, but that 
there were two main types. Secondly, he - 
wished to show that one of these types 
was the high-pitched roof, #.¢., that later on 
when temples began to have roofs put upon 
them they got this high-pitched roof, which 
was the it, so to say, of the pediment— 
one of chief features of Greek architec- 
ture; and that that element came from the 
North. Further, when the time came for 
the decoration of this form of temple, the 
ieze and pedimental sculptures were the 
of the form of decoration which came 
the North with certain northern in- 
and were not derived from Asia 
, a8 was commonly assumed by all 
iters on this subject. Dealing first’ with 
question of the Homeric ee — 
Ridgeway quoted from the “ Iliad,” showing 
that the aris built for Achilles had a sloping 
roof, and said that the famous simile of 
the wrestlers in the same poem, leaning 
against each other, would lose its point 
if the house had not had a roof of this 
kind. Again, with regard to the house of 
Ulysses in the “ Odyssey,” the lecturer con- 
troverted the jon that it had any 
resemblance to Palace of Tiryns, and 
criticised the oa plan put forward by 
Professor J.C. Myers, particularly with regard 
to the situation of the apartment of Penelope. 
Various incidents described in the poem 
inted to the fact that the roof must have 
pointed, and an especially strong 
t was the hanging of the guilty 
i from the roof. They knew 


that the -shaped, pointed roof was 

developed ion lands by the placing 

of @ kind of curtain over a grovt gai 
whilst the great tree itsell made 

of the house. They knew that the palaces 

at 


Tiryns and Mycene had flat roofs 
600 B.c. flat-roofed temples were 


id not depend alone on 
sian: ay for in Pindar there was 
which put beyond «ll doubt that in 
century @ gable root had only ws 
to a temple at a late period 
monumental evidence 8 
the evidence ong 
olden days the Greek tem 
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temple was the sculpture of its pediment 
poryein In this decoration of the running 
frieze, broken up. with 1 and animals, 
they had a type of decoration whieh hitherto 
had been said to have come to Greece from 
the East. The typical form of 
figures in the Bronze Age was to have t 
beasts, one on, each side of some central 
object, and kag Ben nage — ~~ 
lonian wo idgewa, 
ceeded to show slides of a decorated Mycean 
vase, which was totally different from th 
type of decoration of the heraldic figures, 
and said that although it was ays gh 0s to be 
Oriental, yet it was a type of decoration 
kndwn in Upper Europe years before and 
was found on ze axes. It might well be 
asked why it was that Greek archwologists 
assume that the friezes of the Greek buildings 
came in from the East, but the fact was that 
when the Layard sculptures came from 
Nineveh everyone was fi with the notion 
of the Garden of Eden being the centre of 
everything. They then made that assump- 
tion, and it had gone on ever since, but 
when they came to face the matter none of 
these Assyrian reliefs were older than 900 B.c., 
whereas the Tonians had showed themselves 
in Asia Minor 1100 B.c., and had brought 
with them the remains of Mycenean art. In 
other words, the continuous frieze was an 
established thing. In the geometric pottery 
of Athens and Corinth they had the principal 
architectural phases appearing. Stetpaes 
was agreed that the connexion between 
these vases and architecture was very close, 
and it was generally held that.the vases had 
been copied from the architecture. The best 
authorities all held that there was a very 
strong connexion between this type of 
Athenian pottery and the correspondin 
Corinthian forms which had been deriv 
from the well-known bronze etric work 
of Beotia. Hence ‘it had n admitted 
that, in the pottery of Athens and Corinth 
which showed these forms of decoration 
which they recognised as corresponding to 
the frieze and metopes, they had influence 
received from Beeotia. Who were these 
Beotians who made this pottery ? Thucy- 
dides.said they were an olian people from 
Thessaly, who found there a people when 
they entered the country about 1124 B.c., 
and the inhabitants f were the Achaians 
of Homer. They had, therefore, in Beotia 
this bronze work with etric ornament 
produced by these je from the further 
North, which was pl er up with the frieze 
and metope and pedimental sculptures of 
architecture. His contention was that they 
found in the  fully-developed classical 
sculpture two great traditions brought by 
the barbarians of the North. They had the 
pediment which was the outcome of the 
application of the sloping or gable roof of the 
North, such as those which were brought by 
Achilles and the Achaians into Greece. That 
was the parent of the iment, one of the 
chief glories of the Greek temple. Secondly, 
the principle of the ing frieze had also 
been derived from the North, and 
through the region of Beeotia into the sculp- 
— i of Athens and other parts of 
‘reece, In the early pediment, as in Aigina, 
a characteristic wea tiee there was no central- 
ising movement, but when they came to the 
time of Phidias the was different; 
then they began to find the central move- 
ment. It was the old race who were the 
artists at all times, and when at the great 
renaissance people like and 
Phidias came to the front it was, the old race 
Working upward. It was the old people 
coming to the surface, and with them they 
found the old pri iples working out. It was 
the swing baek to. the heraldic movement— 


i 


® 


' the old prineiple of the Bronze Age decora- 


lion. And then they must not be i 
that the northern barbarians could produce 
this influence. Let them think of the great 
onl use oucen a can 
sult of the anic people passing through 


® region bringi 


Principles of wooden building: They came 
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a8 conquerors of the skilled craftsmen of the 
Tatin. races, and just as Phidias himself 
declared that. he got his inspiration from the 
forms of Homer, so when the time came the 
Latin handicraftsmen were inspired by the 
higher principles and loftier ideas and 
conceptions of their uerors, and 
thus gave the finest outcome of the archi- 
tectural skill of the human race—Gothiec 
architecture. 
On the motion of Mr. Macmillan, seconded 
by Sir H. Howcrth, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Professor Ridgeway. 





EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Mr. F. G. Hivron-Paice (President) took 
the chair at the twenty-second ordinary 
general rig of this Fund, held at the 
rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, on ple sie 

Following the usual formal business of 
the election of committee and other officers, 
the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. H. A. Grueber) gave 
his annual financial statement, which stated 
that the total receipts from all sources were 
1,3451. 15s. Id. The net results of expendi- 
ture and receipts showed that they carried 
over a balance of 7411. 17s. od, which 
enabled them to wipe out all their excess of 
expenditure of previous years and would pro- 
vide the greater part of the coming outlay 
in the excavations during next season at 
Abydos. The general balance-sheet showed 
total assets of the Fund and its branches of 
3,7641. 9s. 4d., apportioned as follows :— 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 2,4171. Os. 10d. ; 
Archeological Survey, 6971. 8s. 9d. ; Graeco- 
Roman Branch, 5997. 19s. 9d.; and the 
Students’ Fund, 501. With regard to the 
coming session, they had received from the 
Service des Antiquités at Cairo a concession 
to excavate at Abydos a spot which had 
already been the scene of their labours under 
the guidance of Professor Petrie. The extent 
of the site at Abydos was very great, so that 
they would work on entirely new ground. 
The expedition would be oe ih the superin- 
tendence of Professor Naville, who would 
have the assistance of Mr, E. R. Ayrton. 
Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt would have 
proceeded to the Fayim in search of more 

pyri on behalf of the Greco-Roman 

ranch, but as Dr. Grenfell’s health had 
broken down, the expedition might have 
to be abandoned for the present. 

The President in the course of his address 
referred at considerable to the loss 
sustained by the Fund by the death of Sir 
John Evans, who had been its President for 
seven years. Other supporters who had 

away were Judge Baylis, Mr. Louis 
Dyer, Admiral Maclear, Mr. W. 8. Young, 
Sir H. 8. Colvile, Sir John Corry, and Miss 
Riicker. Last year he gave them the reason 
for not cbdadialieg an expedition for 1907-8, 
but they would have gathered that they had 
now a surplus and proposed undertaking an 
important excavation at Abydos in the 
season 1908-9, As the Fund had no expedi- 
tion to Egypt last season, he had only, 
according to custom, to give an epitome 
of what had been accomplished other 
workers in the field, Professor Flinders 
Petrie carried on excavations at Athribis 
and Memphis. A group of tombs of the 
Pp. id age was discovered, cut in the rock 
cliffs above 500 ft. high. Professor Petrie 
described a Ptolemaic temple, built in the 
time of Auletés, continued under Claudius, 
and finished under Hadrian. The plan was 
unlike that of any temple hitherto recorded. 
type, the surrourding chambers opened 
outwards, and the whole was encompassed 


a peristyle colonnade. An outer girdle 


b 

well enclosing and hiding the temple was 
purely an ptian feature. Only a part 
of tem was ex i Another 
temple site was discovered of two or three 


mere earlier, under Ptolemy Physkon, 
t it had been so much destroyed that only 
part of the pylon was left. Near this was a 
remarkable tomb of the Roman age which had 
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i some ceiling with two zodiacs that were _ 


The magnum opus of Professor. 
Petrie was the commencement of operations 
on the immense site of Memphis, upon which 
over three months of the season were spent, 
The whole of the great temenos of Ptah was 
traced out, and the possibility of under- 
standing the account given by Herodotus 
was settled. This sacred enclosure of the 
ereator god of Memphis was a third of a mile 
long and a quarter of'a mile wide ; in fact, 
as large as the great temple of Karnak. 

With regard to the temple of Merenptah 
and the foreign quarter, much Greek pottery 
was found strewn over this area. A great 
lintel of a gateway of Merenptah had been 
recently found im sifu. An area behind 
this has been cleared, down to 2 ft. under 
water. This seemed to be the temple of 
Proteus described by Herodotus. The 
Greco-Egyptians who lived here in the 
Vth century B.c. appear to have had a 
fashion of modelling terra-cotta heads, 
representing the various foreign races who 
were known in the traders’ quarter. Pro- 
fessor Pettie had identified them as the 
Persian King, Sumarians of Babylonia, 
Indians, Semitic Syrian, Scythian cavalry, 
archaic and classical Greek types. A build- 
ing of King Si-amen was found, in which 
seven large lintels carved with figures and 
inscriptions, and some door-jambs, were 
discovered and removed. Hitherto no slabs 
of this king existed in any museum. About 
a@ quarter of a mile away, inside of the 
courtyard of the British school, a columa, 
13 ft. high, standing on its base underground, 
showing that another large building of 
Si-amen underlies the premises. 

Mr. Weigall found the remains of a 
Ptolemaic or Roman temple at Kossair. In 
August he cleared the tomb of Rames at 
Thebes (temp. Amenophis III. and IV.), which 
yielded some beautiful reliefs, the finest 
perhaps in the necropolis. The expedition 
sent out by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, continued its work on the 
pyramid field of Lisht. The digging was 
mostly on the pyramid of Amenemhat I. 
A good deal was now cleared. The pyramid 
and its temple were in a terrible state of 
preservation, it having been used as a 
quarry for generations. Many interesting 
objects appeared to have been found. Built 
over the temple and up the slopes of the 
ruined pyramid there was a flourishing 
village, which could not be dated earlier 
than the XXIInd Dynasty. Mr. Quibell 
reported that excavations at Saqqara were 
carried on in four different places of the site, 
viz. (1) in the monastery of St. Jeremias, 
(2) in the temple of the Teta pyramid, (3) 
on the east side of the step pyramid, and 
(4) along the range of emtalits north of the 
enclosure wall of the same pyramid. On the 
XIXth we 90 level of the temple of Teta 
a perfect ght-board with its eleven pieces 
and two knucklebones, neatly packed into a 
drawer, was discovered. Mr. E. R. Ayrton, 
working with Mr. Davis in the Biban el 
Molaik at Thebes early in last season, dis- 
covered whilst digging in the already opened 
tomb of Rameses VI., at a considerable 
depth, a deep shaft from which a single 
chamber opened out which was full of 
rubbish, amongst which they found pottery, 
alabaster vases inscribed with the names of 
Rameses II., and a small heap of jewellery. 
They afterwards discovered vhe tomb of 
Horemheb, the last king of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, which had been completely plun- 
dered in the past, but contained beautifully- 
coloured reliefs and much broken furniture, 
ete. Professor John Garstang, of the 
University of Liverpool, resumed his excava- 
tions in XIIth and XIIIth Dynasty tombs 
at Abydos, where he was fairly successful in 
obtaining an interesting collection of typical 
antiquities. Mr. r said that at Tell 
Timai, in the Delta, made a nice find of 
a quantity of marble heads and limbs of the 
finest Greek workmanship. A hoard of gold 
Ptolemaic coins was found at Samanoud, 
and some jewellery and small objects at. Tell 
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Tebilleh, an ancient cemetery near Dekernes. 
The Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft continued 
their work of. ion at Abusir, in the 
Temple of Sahure, where they found interest- 
i sculptures, 

3. Brags oer oaks cou sculptures 
relating to a war in Libya, another to an 
Asiatic expedition, and a quantity of ordinary 
tom b-scenes. 

+» Dr. Hunt also addressed the meeting on 
the forthcoming further volume of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, the chief items in 


which would be the lost Hypsipyle of |. 


Euripides and some extensive portions of 
and commen u the Second Book of 
Thucydides, the author of which is unknown. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
AND ROME AND THE BYZANTINE 
RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 
FUND. 

Str,—In the able address of the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
published in your last issue, I am glad to 
notice that attention was directed to the 
fine series of drawings by M. Hulot recently 
exhibited in London, and, following on this, 
a suggestion thrown out as to the desirability 
of having some place of gathering equivalent 
to the Villa Medici at Rome, for our own 
travelling students abroad. I am also 
pleased to see that you drew attention, in your 
Note on the Institute meeting in the same 
issue, to the fact that there already exists 
a British School at Rome which has done 
good work in the way of architectural study 
and record.* 

It seems to me that architects would be 
well advised in assisting existing bodies that 
throw out the helping lea to young archi- 
toctural students, rather than in attempting to 
establish anything approximating to French 
methods, which, while admirably suited to 
French conditions and temperament, are 
impossible of adequate realisation in this 
country, where so comparatively little help 
is given by the State, and where things conse- 
quently have to be attempted on much more 
modest lines and to be supported more by 
individual effort. 

» It really seems to be very little known 

amongst the general body of architects that 

there has existed for over twenty years in 

Athens a British Archwological School, the 

benefits of which are open to architectural 

students. In fact, travelling students of the 

Royal Academy and the Royal Institute have 

a special right of nomination to membership 

on giving some quite simple undertaking as to 

length of residence and on agreeing to do 
some definite piece of work, the nature of 
which is largely left to themselves, provided 
it is a bond-fide piece of architectural study. 

The first Director of this School was Mr. F. C. 

Penrose, the last of the old great group of 

classical architect-scholars, which included 

such men as Robert Adam and Cockerell. 

The British School at Rome is of more 
recent origin, but it was established on 
similar lines to the School at Athens, and 
works as far as may be in collaboration with 
it. Good research work has been done by 
architectural students attached to these 
Schools, but a great deal of it is hidden away 
in portfolios and notebooks, and has never 
been published owing to want of funds, 

At Athens there is a large and valuable 
library accessible to students, and a hostel 
where students can reside at quite moderate 
cost. At Rome there is a good library, and 
at both Schools every help and facility is given 
to students in connexion with their studies, 
and meetings are held periodically where 
papers are read and di drawings 
exhibited, and friendly converse takes place 
between students of different nationalities, 

While every season fresh sites are being 
examined, the remains of the past are also 
being in many cases obliterated or defaced, 

* The tome 
{s to be held tn tho nomen ot the etaeteed as Seoncha 
burlington House, on Tuesday, November Farry pms 
Sir W. R. Anson in the chair, A selection of architectural 
drawings by students of the school will be on view, 
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to slavish imitation, but rather as an pra 
to han ade ew. oeesouaing oe great 
to 0} 

structural problems. One of the aims of the 
Committee of this fund is to advise 

architects having studentships and who show 
a particular bent to study in this direction, 
Deane camer ck uy ch eee 


to turn their attention to, by, where 

supplementing their pode ibe a esr 
cabling them to have longer time abroad than 
they otherwise would have (on condition that 
pens’ fovhrowmnvnss 


and the i 

helping towards his doing some valuable 
iecne uine architectural study, as will 
seen when the works of this student are on 

view later on. Mr. Harvey is further 


to continue, under the auspices of the 
his study of the subject ing to Jerusalem 
and m full records most important 


works of Justinian there and at Be 

The Committee of the fund is now 

for subscriptions towards having this work 
made as complete and valuable as possible 
and towards its eventual publication. 

Mr. Walter George, a former Soane 
Medallist, is going out to Constantinople and 
the East after for six months to 
undertake a definite course of Byzantine 
study, and Mr. Ramsay Traquair, also a 
former student of the Institute, is to 
Greece and the 4, on a similar 
All this means outlay ; and if architects will 
only come forward and help substantially, 
this country may still take a high place in this 
inte branch of study, equivalent to 
that held in the days when it was foremost in 
the study of Hellenic architecture in the hands 
of such men as Cockerell and Penrose. Here 
is a work ready to hand and in the doing, and 
architects will show how much they are really 
in earnest in their desire for their students to 
emulate those of other nations by the spirit 
in which ax ag it, and in su it 

su 
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ASSOCIATION OF TEACH 
ay INSTITUTION, 3 


In ving the adoption of the ann 
report, Mr. Harra congratulated om 
the stiedy growth and develop. 
ition. Tho “ara 
ation. “ann 
and ial statement 

after some discussion on the general 
policy of the Association. 
The newly-elected President of the Associa. 
is Mr. J, Smeg’ te Head of the 
ent, Battersea Pol ic 
who has acted as honorary pera: 
Association since its formation in 1904, His 
successor in — office is Mr. P. Abbott, B.A, 


x 


Head of atical Department 
Regent-strect Polytechnic. eepam 

tam of the London branch of the 
Association, in the evening, a paper was 


read by Mr. W. J. Lineham on “ Technical 
Education at the Franco-British Exhibition,” 
After a criticism of the unsatisfactory 
character of the classification adopted in the 
Educational Section, special reference was 
made to the excellent exhibits of the work of 
Trade Schools, Schools of Arts and Crafts, 
and the Technical Institutions, Clear evi- 
dence was given in the Exhibtion of the great 
8 which have been taken in the direction 
of the co-ordination of education and “ group 
courses.” The excellence of the machine- 
shop work in the French Educational Section 
was pointed out. 

Regret was Ly. eg that no steps have 


been taken by Board of Education to 
retain the exhibits permanently. It was 
hoped that a similar Educational Exhibition 
would be held, say, every five years as a 
guide and stim to all engaged in 
education. 





THE SWELLING OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Huge Casoxzt, in the Thoninder Zeitung 
of 1908, details experiments with a large 
number of cements showing that all absorb 
water and increase in volume, or swell, in 4 
remarkable manner when shaken -_ _ 
in the rtion of 54 grains to 60 cubic 
inches aus The treatment — in 
continuously shaking the mixture not (00 
violently for twelve hours, then shaking at least 
once an hour for another ai — ~ 
a eo ay untilswe 

ig happens sfierene toeighty- 

ys, generally after two to three days, 

and continues for five to rage —_ 
six to eight days. ‘Shortly Delore 
swelling . “tng the cement rapidly 
settles, after shaking. During the “ swell- 
ing” the cement increases in oh 
occupy about 305 to 366 cubic 

inch me fhe b diminishes slightly, 
and remains constant for an ms Sag 

The always commenced w 
water oe the onions had taken " 
to 4} grains of lime per litre . 
cubic inches), and stopped when 7 : od 
grains of lime per litre had been dissolv . 
about 20 per cent. of the lime in the come), 
dissolved. Cements shaken wit 
containing 5} grains of dis- 
61 cubic inches swell within 
minutes, but the increase in bulk : 
less than when water only is a 

one that is poor m 
“months in water, bu 

if @ solution of lime s 
eee 10 a cent. sugar 
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Fig. 1. Reinforeed Conerete Column of a Power-House. 
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less voluminous ; and a solution of calcium - facing. 


sulphate acts in a similar manner. If the 


{ 
i 


It is claimed that with this system brick- 


swollen cement was filtered off, then the | on-edge partitions can be securely erected. 


water pressed out as far as possible, and the 
very soft pate obtained left in air for twenty- 


four hours, ard then placed in water, 4 | 
marked hardening took place, some of the | 
pats so obtained standing the boiling test — 


well, Analysis of the lime 
obtained during the experiments showed 


that if glass bottles were employed small | 


quantities of silica were present, but this 
could be obviated by using zinc bottles. 

Herr Michaelis (senior), the Portland 
cement specialist, states that by removing 
the water as far as possible by — from 
colloidal hydroxides, and then leaving them 
to harden, very high values for compression 
tests had been obtained. The highest results 


were :— 


Per sq. in. 

(approx.) 

For lime ....es0 105 kilos. per sq. ¢.m. == 1, tb. 
» EM AVS s + ow ee 24,000", 
» alumina ...... 635_—C,, oe ceca ee Oe. 
, ferric hydroxide 805, “a. = 11,400 , 


He has found that a solution containing one 
part of lime in twenty thousands of water 
dissolved silica to the extent of one part in 
twenty-four thousand, whilst a lime solution 
of one per thousand only dissolved one part 
of silica in 1,360,000 parts of solution. 


—___—_---——_--——- 


RE-INFORCED BRICKWORK. 


We give three illustrations from the 
pamphlet circulated by Messrs. Johnson 
Clapham & Morris in illustration of their 
system of wire mesh bonding for brick walls 
and for bonding brickwork to re-inforced 
concrete piers, 

Fig. | is the plan of a pier and part of the | 
wall of a power-house 40 ft. high, with the | 
walls of only 9 in. brickwork strengthened | 
and tied by wire bond in the brickwork and 
between brickwork and concrete piers, It 
is stated that this wall has successfully with- | 
stood the test of the pulsations of large 
£8 engines, 
Fig. 2 shows the same class of construc- 
tion but with a hollow wall formed of half- | 
brick and brick-on-edge with wire re-in- | 
forcing ; and Fig. 3 shows a re-inforced con- | 
‘rete pier with the ends of the wire meshes | 


' 
' 


solutions | 


It is certainly worth attention, though, as 


_ already remarked in a previous notice, it 


| the whole we are 
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inst their use, But 


| the system of re-inforced brickwork here 
_ shown, and the manner of bonding it to re- 
_inforced concrete, may prove an important 
_ means of obtaining strength in brick walls 
_ with a minimum of thickness. 


——_—__+---— -— 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 
WE are compelled for once to record the 
Winter Exhibition of the Society as a dis- 
appointing one. Some of the ablest of its 


_members—Mr. E. R. Hughes, for instance, 
| and Miss Fortescue-Brickdale, are net up 
_ to their usual level in figure pictures ; and 


the landscapes include a good many which 
are not of the highest interest. There are, 


. 5 2 rarer e. | om the other hand, an unusual number of 
common salt swelling was delayed and became left projecting to form a bond for the brick 


architectural pictures, many of them very 


is not “ monolithic brickwork,” and the title | 


is a misnomer, and should be altered to 
“* re-inforced brickwork,” which would be the 
correct description. In regard to the facilit 
which it presents for building cavity wal 


The most important work is perhaps Mr. 

ing Bell's picture, “ Queen Hip- 
polyta’s Bath: Amazon Guard”; a 
grand piece of composition and colour, 
regarded as a whole. Among the landscapes 
the finest is certainly Mr. Colin B. Philip's 
bold mountain foreground, “ Hot July,” with 
the great distant peak looking over the ridge 
of the foreground hills. Mr. Philip, in scenes 





without using a large amount of material or 
running to an icderceniaias thickness of wall, 
that is unquestionable ; but our opinion has 
always been against cavity walls, as we think 
it undesirable to have in any building hollow 
spaces which are permanently inaccessible, 
and where it is impossible to know what may 
be going on. That is a matter, of course, on 
which there are differences of © ; 
hollow walls have their advantages ; but on 








Fig. °. Retnforeed Concrete Column and Method of Bonding in Re-inforeed Brick-omedge Partitions 








Fig. 3. Concrete and Brickwork Column, showing Wire Bonds Projecting for Bonding Brick Facing. 


of this type, has a remarkable faculty for 
giving the impression both of scale and 
atmosphere. Mr. Eyre Walker’s small and 
delicate landscapes represent the best and 
most healthy traditional school of water- 
colour art; Mr. Paterson’s represent the 
new school, with great ability and sense of 
colour, but with too much the impression of 
having been painted on blotting-paper. A 
feature has been made of some of the early 
drawi of the late veteran artist Callow, 
of which “ Ben Garve,” painted in 1861, is 
one of the most satisfactory works in the 
Exhibition, and forms a pleasant reminder 
of the broad and free school of old water- 
colour art. In a very different way Mr. 
Albert Goodwin’s sunset scene at St. 
with the grey expanse of wet 
sand in the fo —a highly-wrought 
effect—is a fine thing ; also his little sketch 
called “ Wind on the Hill,” a beautiful sug- 
gestion for a picture. The Winter Exhibi- 
tion, it may be remembered, is nominally one 
of “Sketches and Studies,” or was first 
instituted as such, though this liberty. is 
ignored by most of the members, but it 
justifies such slight studies of figure subjects 
as those of Mr. Hopwood, which are very 
clever as studies. 
Among the architectural subjects Mr, 
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R. W. Allan has been sketching, the streets a man old in the service of 
“pe ‘ the Institution,. compelling the more beme 
and mark of Aa Mr, Rosh exhibits | and that sag mani eon | Sfterson to teertetetc. redone builde 
front of the Chureh of Le Monastier, Haute | He was glad to say tong pe was one of Pcy poy difficult “fs man who unde. _ 
— a fine piece of Re ue work them. and he felt thet those who had done se ie very ite problem. In + gs 
irably portrayed ; this is one of is Sn tient’ they could for the Institution ought done, for that did Mitlo 00k “vat Sing sie 
of architectural subjects for the Birminghavs | tp encourage the younger men.to follow u evil day. They Be el wilh tee mae ig 
Musou. oF Fe pon & mod on this work. One result. of joining the Cont. i.e. how to get more pb: - aula al he 
been _ >. * Dacre | mittee was that the men eorved men, our skilled 
Tower, Haworth,” is an admirable archi- | Institution seemed to~ geome om as brea ae ere 29s a poy 
— cone, sate aber’ the average of | service, on sethe seen in the case of Messrs suggested, and he oo ps had been in oe 
mateur work Of t is ki r ing, and j the Report of _ again quote from 
also oso — of St. Bartholomew's, men who had been gen Sa the: tion “There bas ange SEES song 
Sait au another of the Cathedral | for many years. No other three men had | tsanes* Pots i Sine ae coon te ment 
‘A Le Fuy- Mr, Allan, in tion to his done so much for the Institution, but injustice Fi, cangpoe increment ” po gu a and h 
! _ scenes, sends drawings of Montreuil- they had grey hairs they were quite bo: at moeney” by age Mor Hemotying this “* monstrous more § 
carer (eget hat ot eral aia ey ha oe dees, wne all th | Ue men santas ra contr 
ly). : % are seve’ rable more necessary to hel say, -cotta worke ith “hg 
orton, ae ofS | the pment ote | Sete on pr fr 
: ald | +—“* he Ss r of St. The . t, who was recei oa a cire ou i shoes, is bot icular J 
wa s,” “ The Sphinx,” and “ The Piazzetta, musical honours, said, in a << pian demand on Shah as the avantag derived fom and M 
ane, The drawing of the sphinx is 4 Te- — was a bad time to m dn 1 Se bourhood. Or the saventage derive Mr. ( 
markable one, taken from a nearly side view, half of such a charity a8 the Bui y nf be fa Bay ~ - and coffee rooms in, say, archite 
and showing long mass of half-rui Benevolent itution, and in making his tne’ locality for nine tie to balld oy te ggg of trac 
masonry which once formed the body of this | ® peal he had had many refusals on account smi Cg a ary pa extrac’ 
a. sculpture ; though on small scale, | of bad trade from those who had previously eae cia eaae, for distrbation an io on. and 
this is a very impressive picture. helped the charity, and from had Por that | thant ho hed plave Gd ot hatred some | 
a8 reason he was id he would not be able would b: ad played no, par Me Saueatuad increment would 
THE BUILDERS’ BEN se fo do as well for the Institution as his pro- would by thett ary injustice would not be removed. period 
ies EVO decessor, Mr. Higgs, but his exouse must be | If builders’ foremen, f me 
NSTITUTION. that it was impossible to get something out | come from the ranks of the ° ha mr mothe 
THE sixty-first annual dinner of the | of nothing, and with trade so ex reason in such & norte ee archit 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held on | bad they could not a to give as | they not pass such ideas way, why could were | 
Thursday last week, in the Whitehall Room, | the had Been in the habit 0 doing. The | men ? Heh at all tag otal called 
| Hotel Métropole, Charing Cross, WiC. ty they had ‘boot jad to help those who, in the | would see to Ta gelarengrtoom pei use 
J. W. Lorden, J-P., President, and Mayor of scramble for work—for such it was, with | this question of niet “hea vv pet 
1 Wandsworth, in the chair. There were al 0 little to scramble for—had gone to the wall. | the case at present fees ont onl deal ps 
4 present, among others, Messrs. The question for builders now was, not | to be said for the hungry work vs ry by 
Ais a Bow W. Hig what they were going to get out of a job, | was not always judicious in he stents t pr 
Ae Ot J. T. Bolding : p. Higgs but how ttle they were going to lose. The | get food. The question was to get at the pre 
Wak 3 G. _ = A. 2: Harding, Institution supported a number of men and root of the evil and work bd 3 and not pt 
| c. B. Broad A. Cay a “ch and at present they had downwards, as we were now doing. The enh 
Hat oo. B. 1. Bellver irty-three men to whom they the | workmen had combined to a certain extent, = 
i y. 5. Beet A 3, Jems, sum of 42/. a year each, and if it were not for | and had formed trades unions, and where 7 
Hay BB. Brierley = W. Lawrrance (President that help those men would have to go to the | those unions assisted to find employment ot rhs 
ti @.fcrikmay P. Londos: Master Builders a tba en ae was some | help in sickness or old age they were to be pig 
Nae . W. Cheasum W. Lawrance, F.S.1. per annum, a — could re thy commended, but where they inter- 
We 6s .s _ oe B. J. W. Lone upon from investments was 725/.; 80 it fered ‘with the liberty of men they were to - 
3, Howard Colls on that they had to raise in the | be condemned. The Presid tuded by ps 
A. B. H. Cols y. ahabo e way of donations and subscriptions aking earnes ' ae pin 
i. J. ark a 8 orton 2.0001, Last mig poleed Ragga -aeacrad _ t appeal on behalf of the om 
c. J. Clark W. Panghourne pod yor a big amount to raise at any The President su uently added that * oa 
Walpole Collins ; a . Lent it was hopeless to try and | gentleman who had long taken a great was 
A. D. Dawnay 1. C. Randall as ™ . . had alluded to interest m the Institution had made & will, e 
A. 3- Dearbers ¥. 8. Rider . a: and it was very sad to leaving the bulk of his property to the 
A. C. David ‘4. J. Radford : «teendirs of it. It grieved masters to Institution, but. unfortunately, shortly before int 
¥ .F. Faldo W. J. Styles men who had worked for them | his death he made 4 codicil, taking it all 
J. 0, Foster r ‘Stirling, jun eo and in his own works he s away again. Committee, consisting ° . 
F. W. Foster E Siig st as was not work enough to keep his men Messrs. Colls, Higgs. and Stirling, had, ok 
A. B. Fal ner ag oo 6 full time, that the men should work | however, laid the needs of the Institution we 
G. B, Godson eae part of the week, for two a and a half in- | fully before the lady who took a large part ak 
my J. Wise Poti of five. His men, believing that half of: the property, and after considerable ! 
5 eh W. F. Wallis, J.P. (Presi- | ® loaf was better than no bread, and bei tiation sh je kindly ted to * 
“2 oaent dent Southern Federa- i nee” a indly comme’ be 
. os , a) ——_ fellows, many of wh aon contribute & jent sum to found & 
5.7. uim Se ao Young poh him akira . as boys, fell in with female pension to be called the if Louisa §) 
. Higes T. Costigan (secretary) ae te “ his pleasure, for he was Richardson “a al 
The loyal toasts having been pro on, would say the trade Me. F. Higgs, Past-Presiden’ having ; 
by the President and suitably honoured, had — that sort of thing ; though if they explained at some length the matter of the 
Mr. J. Howard Colls, Treasurer of the | with t would have meant & long holida: Richardson pension, proposed the toast ° t 
Institution, pro the toast of “ The with no money He had been much pees | “The Architects and Surveyors.” He had , 
Builders Benevolent Institution an Pe some remarks in the Re of | had, he said, an unity in late years © ' 
> Y» its | the Builders’ ; 7 op 
President.” He said they were all glad to 0% era’ Foremen’s Assoe written | stadyi the works of architects o seg | 
see Mr. Lorden presiding on that occasion by en he ee eas be by © tin them, and he had been filled with admiration Tf , 
and he (the speaker) was very glad ihe rset much struck was he ete he read those who had left us those monuments ° | 
Mr. Lorden, in spite of his many othee dutien he intended to read remarks in | their genius and their art In his opinion 
consented to act as their President. Mr. paps to them. The first extract was 9s the architects of to-day were pit behine 
Lorden took the chair at a time when trade wea as ent, a most important question, those of the and many substantial a 
was in a very depressed condition—perha it was as follows peautiful buildings were bens oes 
the most depressed condition a m2 Phang regen He had just looked. 1" 
memory of anyone in that room. He had pe a i hat an architee 
often heard of trade being bad and of men tnemployed scribed 
being out of work, but surely there never was wailed a 
a time when so many men of all sorts suffering have 
and kinds were absolutely in want of work, semanas oy 
As a rule they could formerly get some sort | the suffering 
of work during the winter months, but the out pee Sore . 
reentage now of unemployed was awful to | over another, ; it 
Fhink of. They were all full of sympathy capital profitabty m 4 
for men who were in that position—a position geen tm sised 
presage: not deserve ; and there was some- eg hm is on § 
ng wrong somewhere which vented a ading 
building enterprise going on, There was one | ei ker oe 
g which struck him as Treasurer and a6 ltotnne pi ro. to believe that and 1 tt 
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and some who wanted to be ar 

builder, clerk of works, and everything else. 
He liked architects to trust builders to carry 
out more of their work themselves so that 
they will not, as now seems likely, become 
financial agents only. He had been brought 
up in the old school, and was taught to do 
al he could himself—to be a crafteman, and 
not a man with a brass plate on his door 
and half a dozen telephones on his desk 
in communication with sub-contractors. He 
thought builders should have a better chance 
than they were now given by the employ- 
ment of so many sub-contractors on a job, 
and he appealed to architects to exercise 
more strictly the contract clause as to sub- 
contractors and sub-letting. Builders were 
greatly indebted to surveyors for their 
care, energy, and ey With the toast 
he coupled the names of Mr. G. L. Crickmay 
and Mr. W. Lawrance. 

Mr. G. L. Crickmay, who responded for the 
architects, having referred to the bad state 
of trade at the present time, said that the 
extracts the President had read were good 
and suggestive, and there was no doubt that 
some system of insurance paid out of 
would have to be adopted to provide for 
periods of unemployment ; a system of doles 
was not @ permanent or an economical 
method of dealing with the difficulty. An 
architect had to ee but if he 
were not an artistic man he ought not to be 
called an architect, Ruskin said it was no 
use calling him an architect unless he was a 
painter and a sculptor. This was a utilitarian 
age, and we were told that there was no need 
for an architect in the erection of a building. 
He did not think that statement would be 
endorsed by them, for they knew by 
experience that the value of a building was 
enhanced very considerably if it were an 
artistic building rather than a commonplace 
one, Architects tried to make their buildi 
as beautiful as they could both in plan and 
elevation—not necessarily full of ornament, 
for omament was only one of the artistic 
qualities, though all buildings should have 
it in order to give interest to the — 
but it must be well-considered and suitable 
omament. He knew that builders felt very 
strongly on the subject of sub-contracting ; 
and he quite agreed with them. His own view 
was that as much of the work as the general 
contractor was able to carry out well should 
be left in his hands so as to give him greater 
interest and responsibility in the pr 
and to feel a pride in the finished work, an 
by that means the best result would be 
obtained. The British workman at his best 
was still able to do first-class work, as good 
a8 could be seen anywhere either at home or 
abroad, and a builder carried out his 
business in a sound and satisfacto way. 

_ Mr. W. Lawrance suitably replied for the 
Surveyors. Surveyors were glad to be 
associated with builders in the noble work 
of assisting those who had fallen by the way. 

Mr. Stephen Oollins, M.P., then proposed 
the last toast, “ The Vice-Presidents, Com- 
mittee, and Stewards.” In the course of his 
remarks he said that although trade was bad, 
it had been bad before, and yet had 
recovered ; and there was no doubt it would 
recover again. 

Mr. J.T. Bolding, whose name was coupled 
with the toast, briefly replied. The greatest 
pleasure of the officers of the Institute was 
when they could carry on the work without 
coming upon their funded property, but 
during the past year, unfortunately, they 

wi to entrench on those funds. The 
Institution wag well managed, and it tried 
© accept pensi : : 

pt pensioners without putting them 
to the Ix ther of an election. 

Duriny the evening subscriptions and 


donation: to the amount of 820/. were 


‘nounced. Th President's li . 
the my of 100 . pad = included 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
PRESIDENT’s ADDREss. 

THE opening meeting of the new session of 
the Surveyors’ Institution was held on 
Monday, at No. 12, Great t, 
Westminster, when the Presidential address 
was delivered by Mr. Howard Martin. The 
address — mainly ee the effect of the 
exercise of sporting rights in hunting and 
shooting on rural property, and the “Presi 
dent’s conclusions were that the time might 
come when the increase of the rural pu- 
lation and the subdivision of rural into 
small holdings might be so extensive as to 
render hunting and shooting practically 
impossible ; and if such a change in rural 
conditions was justified by the circumstances 
it would occur, and hunting and shooting 
with all their advan must give way 
before it, But meanwhile there was no 
reason why those sports should not be 
encouraged and their advantages enjoyed 
without injury to anyone by the exercise of 
the mutual goodwill and forbearance which 
was almost invariable in the relations between 
agriculturists and good sportsmen. 

An active membership of the Institution 
for —— years was enough to enable 
anyone to form an opinion as to the 
of the Institution and profession during that 
period, and on the whole he thought the 
comparison was encouraging. There was no 
doubt that, speaking generally, young sur- 
veyors of the present day start on their 
professional careers with a better grounding 
of theoretical knowledge than their wre- 
decessors of thirty years ago; that re 
was far more unity of feeling and interest 
among the members of the profession all over 
the United Kingdom ; that the profession, 
speaking through the Institution on subjects 
within its province, had more weight with the 
Government and the public generally ; and 
that the average standard of members of the 
profession had been distinctly raised from 
all points of view; and he did not think 
it could be doubted that this improvement 
was largely due to the work and influence of 
the Surveyors’ Institution. There was, 
however, one respect in which it appeared to 
him there were signs of serious deterioration, 
or what might lead to serious deterioration, 
in professional practice. It was the very 
foundation of a surveyor'’s professional 
position, and of the full confidence which it 
was so much to the benefit of both that 
surveyors should receive from their em- 
ployers, that the remuneration of surveyors 
should come from the clients for whom they 
act, and from them alone ; and in no case was 
this principle of more importance than in the 
oishane and sale of property. Moreover, 
there was no branch of a surveyor’s business 
in which, in many cases, the advice and 
assistance of a competent surveyor was 
more valuable than in such transactions ; 
and it was of the utmost importance that in 
buying or selling as an agent a surveyor 
pees not look’ directly or indirectly for 
commission, except when selling to tl:e 
vendor and when buying to the purchaser, 
Thirty years ago, clients, having instructed 
a surveyor to sell, left the business in his 
hands, and relied on him alone to do the best 
for their interest ; and those requiring infor- 
mation or advice or mera — a wre 
veyor in purchasing were wi pay 
arvana they employed for the assistance 
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jas ventured _— this only made the 
a degree objectionable, and not 
at all less dangerous, than.applying to: the 


if followed by reputable men provided a cloak 
under which some who sok less particular 
live on the connexions of others by 
suggeating possible purchasers who did not 
really exist in order to get particulars of 
roperties on their books on the chance of 
being able to find a purchaser ; but it tended 
to put both agents and clients in such cases 
in a very false position. It was now quite 
common for intending purchasers, having 
become aware of this practice, to endeavour to 
obtain the advice and assistance of a sur- 
veyor in buying, on the understanding that 
he was to be paid by getting a share of the 
commission of the vendor's agent; and 
surveyors, especially men with businesses 
to make, were tempted to try to get paid 
by the vendor's agent while they were in 
reality doing their best for the purchaser. It 
appeared to him that the evil, if it continued, 
would soon reach such proportions that it 
would not be worth while for any man, deter- 
mined to do such business on professional 
principles, to do it at all; and indirectly to 
jeopardise very seriously the maintenance of 
the mutual confidence between surveyors 
and their clients, on which alone the rea! 
advantage of both must be based ; but, unless 
surveyors of standing all unite to 
abstain from asking for or consenting to such 
arrangements, it would be impossible to stop 
or even to check this serious danger to the 
best interests of the profession. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the President 
~ his address brought the proceedings to a 
close. 

——e--2———_ 


Engineering Societies. 





Junion Institution or Exoingers.—A 
numerously-attended visit of this Institution 
took place recently to the works of the 
Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, Black- 
wall. Under the guidance of Mr. H. D. 
Blake, Director and General Manager, and 
members of the staff, the party were shown 
the complete processes of manufacture, in- 
cluding the crushing of raw material, heating, 
manipulation into mastic blocks for roofing, 
flooring, etc., and preparation of compressed 
powder for carriage-ways. Great interest 
was evinced in the Lithofalt block-making 
machine. The mineral asphalt blocks are 
produced under a pressure of 150 to 200 tons ; 
they are laid down in the same way as 
ordinary wood-paving blocks, and it is 
claimed that they poasess several important 
advantages as compared with wood, namely, 
durability, elasticity, and absense of noise. 


———o-<-2— 


Prorosep Monictpa. Improvements, Bancor. 
—Mr. A. D. Price, M.Inst.C.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, recently held an in- 

uiry in the Town Hall, Bangor, into the 

‘rban Council’s applications for sanction to 
loans for the following purposes:—(1) Water- 
works, gasworks, promenades, and the pro- 
vision of a stoneyard, 7,500/.; (2) erection of a 
technical school, 1,2507.; (3) supplemental for 
the purchase of a motor-wagon and trailer, 
300%. Mr. BE. L. Woods, C.E., the City Sur- 
veyor, was among those who gave evidence. 

Liverroo. CarHeprat.—A meeting of the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee was held on 
the 2nd inst., when it was reported that there 
are now 256 men employed at the building. 
In addition to the foundations, which cost 
40,0002.. a sum of 50,0007. has already been ex- 

nded on the structure. Good progress has 

made with the groining of the roof of 
the Lady Chapel, and the walls of the choir 
have reached a height of 31 ft. 6 im The 
building of the piers of the four towers is 
being with. A communication was 
received from the Freemasons that the money 


weenie: See. the. shaper boces, to bo tate 
nesnas ak the lols 1 of Lathom, had been 
raised, and the Comm 
make the necessary arrangements to proceed 
with this work. It is hoped that the Lady 





Chapel will be completed in about eighteen 
menthe. 


vendor. It was not only that the practice 
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FOUNTAINS 

een expressed that the 
‘ancras should have 
Gurney to erect at 
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s in the neighbourhood 
re can be no doubt of 
yuntains in the great 
netropolis, for the use 
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evil condition of water 
els of this wide district 
is not to be desired 
hould be supplied from 
the filtered and best 
nt companies’ mains. 
sum which has been 
r the supply of water 
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feared that the charge 
y of street fountains 
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uuld be necessary for 
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to damage, in some 
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with the extent 
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| the necessary supply 
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iples of London strest 
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na plan and short 
; but the photograph 
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figglesworth are the 
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| suited to the exacting ideas : 


corafort now ‘exis # of ease a 
designed for's betes in New reat ete 


be carried out in fine mahopan hae 
not polished ; the farnitare of kup buy 
inlaid with black and rosewood? thew 
decoration over the ingle is to be pain large 
Mr. H. D. Richter in a low wich echo” " 


colour. 


The drawing, of which Mr, H p, Richt 


is the author, was exhibj 
Royal Academy, no he 


ST. DEINIOL’S LIBRAR 
RESIDENCE, HAWARDRS 





THESE buildings have been erveted 
old Parish Church of St. Deiniol, on the ln 
wean we 


estuary and the Wirral peninsula. 
The western portion contains the 
divided into two a ¢ rooms open 
and surrounded with galleries, with 
| and sub-wardens’ rooms, and has 


if 


of a bill commanding fine views of the 
to 


7 


as part of the National Memorial to Mr 
Gladstone. To this there has been adda 
by the members of his , and in further. 
ance of the intent of the i founder 


of the Institution, the eastern wing, con. 
| sisting of residential quarters for the perm. 
| nent staff and the household servants, wherein 
also accommodation is provided for some 
seventeen an or students. In this wing 
on the ground floor there is an oratory, » 
dining-room, and a large and sunny common 
room, with bedrooms and bath-rooms on the 
first and second floors. 

For the custody of the late statesman’ 
many important MSS. and documents of 
historic interest there is a fireproof strong 
room on the ground floor. 

Externally, the walling and dreasings are of 
Runcorn stone throughout, and the rook 
are covered with Westmorland olive-green 
slates. 

The interior woodwork of the library, 
which has an open-timbered roof, is 
and the principal rooms of the residence 
have been furnished in the same material. 

Messrs. Parker Brothers, of Chester, were 
the general contractors. Messrs. Douglas & 
Minshull were the architects. 


LANDSCAPE FOR WALL 
DECORATION. i 
Tus is a design by Mr. P. A, Wise, * 
student of the Royal College of Art, showing 


| a landscape designed to fill a defined space 


| on the wall of a room, a8 4 permanent 


decoration. : 

The author seems to have been peeeel 
by the “ Liber erg regard to the 
style and treatment 
foreground figure is cleverly placed #0 ae 
appear to have a felation the man 
piece and pedestal under it, 


ed 
DRAWING OF DOORWAY FROM 
CAREY-STREET. e 
Mr. F. W. Caanpiar, whose vg 


placed on the above-named drawing 


we published last week, writes t0 S97 ap 
this’ is mistake ; the: drowing, wat 0° 
fellow-student, Mr, Charles W. 38 ¢ with 
It was mounted on the ae iad 
a measured drawing by Mr. of our repre: 
hence the mistake on part to us with 
sentative, who sent the Page" having 
Mr. Chandler's name as the author, 
not pepe his arsed ep 
one of t wings ‘ 
printed name was inserted in wag 


plate 

make it more complete. resent 
We are now sending Mr. rh ‘author's 
tion proofs of the drawing ¥! 


name co 
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THB LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
usual weekly meeting London 
cunts Connell wae, held on Tuokday to the 


County, Hall, ing-gardens, 8. 
A. inson, airman, presi . 
ay RR was to lend Battersea 


rough Council 10,7942. for paving works; 
ro of London Guardians 12,0002. for poor 
law pu ; and mmersmith Borough 
Counci! 10,0002. for electric _ 

Sites. —It was agreed t the several 
estimates of expenditure on capital sccount, 
amounting to 14,6002, submitted by the 
Finance Cospenities in respect of the acquisi- 


ion, for educational purposes, of the under- 
tion. coned, sites—Amberley-road. (Paddington, 
N.), Malmesbury-read (Bow and B 7), 


Haverstock-hill (St. Pancras, W.)—be ap- 


proved. 
supply of Reils-—The Highways Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 

That the offer of the Frodingham Iron and 
Stee] Company, Ltd., amounting to 13,0172. 5s., 
for the supply and delive slot rails and 
conductor tee rails for the Council’s tramways 
be accepted. 

That the offer of Bolckow, ee ge & Co., 
Ltd, amounting to 86,1501. 7s. 6d., for the 
supply and palvert of track rails and fasten- 
ings for the Council’s tramways be accepted. 

Improvements.—-The following recommenda. 
tions of the Improvements mmittee were 
agreed to: — 

That the.widening of Lea Bridge-road be 
undertaken; and that the necessary eek 
ture on capital account, not exceeding 22,6002., 
be sanctioned, 

That the widening of Streatham High-road 
be undertaken. 

Widening of Woolwich-road. 

Widening of Queen’s-road, Peckham. 

Franco-British Ezxhibdition.— The Theatres 
and Music Halls Committee recommended 
that the provisional licence. for music and 
dancing granted on November 22, 1907, to Imre 
Kiralfy for the Franco-British Exhibition be 
confirmed; that notice of such confirmation 
endorsed on the licence; and that the seal of 
the Council be affixed to such endorsement. 

An amendment. was moved and seconded to 
refer the matter back in order that more 
adequate sanitary accommodation be provided. 

Sir John Benn said it was a scandal that the 
exhibition authorities, having evaded the 
Factory Acts, should charge their workpeople 
for the use of sanitary conveniences. Free and 
ample sanitary accommodation should in all 
future exhibitions be provided for the work- 
people employed, 

Mr. Salmon said there was no truth in the 
statement that the workpeople were charged 
for aviary eae The staff had 
never been charged @ penny piece, 

Mr. Greenwood, the fhalenen of the Com. 
mittee, said there had been a great deal of 
exaggeration in the matter of the sanitary 
arrangements at the exhibition, although he 
did not deny that the arrangements had not 
been as satisfactory as might have been, 
especially at the commencement of the exhibi- 
tion. There would probably be demands made 
an accommodation in’ any future 
‘hibition, and a promise of improved accom- 
modation had been given to re 

The amendment was lost. 

Sir J. Williame Benn then moved that it be a 
condition ™m granting any future licence that 
Tee sanitary accommodation be provided for 
the employees. 

After discussion the amendment was defeated. 

Additional Buildings, Manor Asylum.—The 
Asylums Committee recommended that the 
sstimate of expenditure on capital account of 
16,0001. submitted by the Finance Committee in 
poet of the erection and equipment of a 
lock to accommodate 113 patients, and of the 
he aptruction of the administrative centre, at 
‘te Manor Asylum be approved. 
ne recommendation was agreed to. 

School Works.—It was agreed that ¢ 
= of expenditure on capital account Ms 
- Submitted by the Finance Committee in 


set of taking out and li i 

(udntition in connexion with g- ekente ol 
School | improvements at the Marner-street 
hoot. (Bow and Bromley) be approved; that 
of tte et expenditure on capital account 
spect pitted by the Finance ittee in 
s pect of taking out and lithographing 
he ae in connexion with the erection on 
eonomy c br ys (Poplar) of a domestic 
tienee-room, eae a non "agate centre, with 


nainders jor Schools, St. Paneras.—The 
tent", Committee recommended that the 
jander of Mesere. J. & M, Patrick, amountin 
Gye tl2.. for enlarging the Mansheld-road 
erecting «me anees N.) by 394 places, and 
or twenty boa trai gentre, on arches, 
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Mr. Dew moved as an amendment that the 
following words be inserted after the word 
é in line 1:—‘subject to Messrs. 
Patrick agreeing to it being made a condition 
of the contract that, with a view to attracting 
the large number of unemployed ters 
and joiners, all the joiners’ work shall re- 
canted at their London workshops.” There 
a oe oo a 
organ ca rs and joiners walking the 
streets of Leodon at the present time. a 
w were higher than those in the country, 
and that led to considerable cofnpetition. The 
Council had been deceived in the past, and had 
—_ work to firms which were really country 
s having London offices. 
Mr. Gosling seconded the amendment, which 
= — and the recommendation was 
London Exhibitions Buildings.—A drawing, 


ee 7, _ A. O. yee showing how 
it ie propose arrange t li at 
the y aon Exhibitions Build con Earl's 


Court, for use as a roller skating rok during 
the winter months was passed. 

Works at Council Schools.—The Education 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed : — 

That the supplemental estimates of expendi- 
ture on capital account of 4,000/. and 6,000U. 
submitted by the Finance Committee in res 
of structural works in connexion with (i.) new 
Council schools and (ii.) additions and altera- 
tions to Council schools, for the financial year 
1908-9, be approved. 

That the supplemental estimates of expendi- 
ture on maintenance account of 5,250/. and 
5,500/. submitted by the Finance Committee in 
respect of worke in connexion with (i.) exterior 
pointing of thirty-five Council schools and 
ii.) minor improvements at sixty-eix Council 
schools be approved, 

Works at Fire-Stations.—It was agreed that 
the supplemental estimate of expenditure on 
maintenance account of 1,0002. submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of repairs 
and alterations at fire-stations be approved. 

Proposed Subway for Foot Passengers under 
the Thames between North and South Wool- 
wich.—The Highways Committee reported as 
follows :— 

“The Improvements Committee have in- 
formed us that they have decided, in view of 
urgent representations from the Woolwich 
Metropolitan Borough Council and elsewhere, 
to recommend the Council to seek authority 
in the session of 1909 to construct a subway for 
foot passengers between North and South 
Woolwich, at an estimated cost of 112,0002.” 

The Improvements Committee recommended 
that application be made to Parliament in the 
session of 1909 for authority to construct a 
footway tunnel under the River Thames be- 
tween North and South Woolwich, and that 
provision be made in the Bill to amend sect. 16 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works (Various 
Powers) Act, 1885, relative to the service of 
boats at Woolwich ferry, so as to enable the 
Council to suspend the service between the 
hours of 9 p.m. and 7.30 a.m. 

Mr. Hayes Fisher moved that the following 
words be added :-—“ and that provision be also 
made in the Bill to enable the Woolwich 
Metropolitan Borough Council, the West Ham 
Corporation, and the East Ham Corporation 
to contribute towards the cost of the tunnel.” 

After discussion the amendment was with- 
drawn, and the recommendation was agreed to. 

Subway for Foot Passengers, Blackfriars 
Bridge.—It was agreed that the six plans 
showing the proposed arrangement of the sub- 
way for foot passengers to be constructed by 
the City Corporation at Blackfriars Bridge, in 
accordance with the agreement between the 
Council and the Corporation entered into in 
ursuance of the resolution of April 10, 1906, 
& approved. 

Tramways.—It was agreed :— 
That expenditure on capital account not ex- 
ceeding 25,9002. be sanctioned for (i.) the con- 
struction . cg ge coareren in 
Streatham igh-road, from existing 
terminus to the county boundary at Norbury; 
and (ii.) the reconstruction of the tramways in 
Woolwich-road fay wer Tunnel-avenue a 
central car-repair t. 

in order to enable the Highways Com- 
mittee to arrange for the trackwork referred 
ta in the foregoing recommendation to be 
executed under their direction by labour 
specially employed for the purpose, the Com- 
mittee be authorised to enter into any contract 
on behalf of the Coat, ene may be 
necessary in connexion wi matter. 
Excavating Work, Holborn to Strand.—-The 
Improvements Committee recommended 





*Th . 
Tendiace ist of tenders appears under the head 


B32 


ferred back for further consideration. 
ormation was required to show how much of 


the cost would go to the spampbeyed and how 
much in other ore The would cost 
a good deal, do the unemployed little 


good, and would not improve the value of the 
an 


Mr. Norman seconded. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams said what would 
expedite the letting of the land would be the 
granting of more reaso terms. 

amendment was carried on a show of 
hands. On a division there voted: f 
amendment, fifty-four; against, forty-nine. 

Photographs of Site of New County Hali.— 

he Local Government rds and Museums 
Committee as follows :— 

*On July 28-29, 1908, the Council referrea 
back a recommendation submitted by us that a 
water-colour drawing of the site for the new 
County Hall should be obtained, with an 
instruction to us to consider as to procuring a 
suitable photograph of the site. e have con- 
sidered the matter further, and, in accordance 
with what we understand to be the desire of 
the Council, we have arranged for photographs 
of the site to be taken from different positions, 
and mounted on linen for purposes of record.” 

Construction of Conveniences, Kennington 
Park.—It was that the resolution of 
July 23, 1907, giving permission to the Lambeth 
Metropolitan Borough Council to construct 
public conveniences on the triangular detached 

rtion of Kennington Park at the junction of 
SC antngten Park-road with Brixton-road be 
rescin 

Lack of Employment—Additional Works.— 
It was agreed that the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee be authorised to offer works at 
parks and open spaces under the control of the 
Council to the Central (Unemployed) Body for 
London for execution during the ensuing 
winter upon the condition that the Council will 
make no contribution towards the cost of such 
wo! 

The Council adjourned about eight o’clock 


—__—_-~-e—__—_——- 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 TO 1908. 


Tue London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Acts, 1894 
to 1908. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 

Hampstead.t—Retention of one-story pro- 
jecting shop in front of Nos. 152 and 154, 
Pinshley cond, Hampstead (Mr. J. D. Hunter 
for Mr. A. W. Armstrang).—-Coneent. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Kensington, South.—Retention of a project- 
ing glass and metal sign at No 30, Fulham- 
road, Kensington (Messrs. J. Offord & Sons).-- 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Retention cf a ee 270 
ing shop front at No, 26, Beauchamp-place, 
Brompton-road, Kensington (Messrs. Martin, 
White, & Ca).—Consent. oe 

Lewisham.—That the application of Messrs. 
H. & G. Taylor for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of houses with bay 
windows upon a site on the northern side of 
Belmont-hill, Lee, was required to be com- 
pleted, be granted.—Consent. _ gtbvk 

Marylebone, West.—Projecting balconies in 
front of a building to be erected u the site 
of No. 11, Ligson-grove, St, Marylebone (Mr. 
C. W. Ferrier for the Trustees of the Hospital 
for Invalid Gentlewomen).—Consent. 
Norwood.—Porches and oriel windows to 
sixteen houses on the western side, and ten 
houses on the eastern side, of Doverfield-road, 
Brixton-hill, Norwood (Mr. H. E. Davey for 
Mr. J. Philpot).—Consent, 


St. George, Hanover-square.--A_ porch in 
front of the s ucture to the Hyde Park- 
corner tube railway-station, Knightsbridge, St. 


George, Hanoversquare (Mr. D. Joseph for 
Mr. F. J. Coxhead).—Consent. 

St. George, Bonscer-ceswre——) front 
at No. 105, pus-street, Pimlico (Messrs. 
Briant & Son for S&S. Frost & Co, Ltd.).— 


Consent. 

Strand.—An oriel turret at the corner of a 
building on the south-eastern side of New 
Martlett’s-court, Strand, abutting aleo upon 
Bow-street (Mr. W. E. Clifton for Messrs. 
& Co.).—Consen 


in froat of No. 





_—A one-story 
27, Herbert-road, Woolwich (Mr. T. 8. Nash 
Sutch).—Consent, 
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Width of Way and Frontage. 
Bermondacy.—Additions to Guy's Hospital to 
abut upon Great Masze-pond, Bermondsey 
(Messrs. Woodd & Ainalee for the 
and Governors of Guy's Hospital).—Consent. 
Bermondsey.—A vestry and porch addi- 
tion in front of St. Paul’s Church, Kipling- 
street, Bermondsey (Mr. J. M. Kennard for 
the Vicar and Church wardens).— Consent, 
Islington, Eaat.—The retention of a project- 
ing sign at No. 3, Newington Green-road, 
Ielington (Mr. C. E. Tanner).—-Consent. 
Width of Way and Space at Rear, 
Hackney, South.—A two-story building at 
the rear of No. 10, Tower-street, Hackney, to 
abut upon Martelloterrace (Messrs. T. Gates 
& Sons).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction, 

City of London.—An iron and steel gangway 
to connect No. 10, Ducksfoot-lane with No. 15, 
Laurence Pountney-lane, City, over the public 
way of Laurence Pountney-lane (Messrs, J, D. 
Mathews & Son for Mesars. Slazenger & Sons).-— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—A covered way in front of No. 
24, Greville-road, Hampstead (Mr. R. W. 
Schultz).—Consent. 

Formation of Street, 

Wandsworth.—Extension of the time within 
which the roadway of a pro street to lead 
out of the western side Streatham High- 
road to Guildersfield-road, Streatham, was re- 
quired to be defined and thrown open to the 
pen as a highway (Messrs. Fasnacht & 

3eale).—Consent. 
Working-class Dwellings. 

Islington, South.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for erection of working-class 
dwellings upon a site on the eastern side of 
Liverpool-road, Islington, southward of 
Flight’s-yard (Mears. Joseph & Smithem).-— 
Consent. 

Uniting Buildings. 

Islington.—The formation of an opening on 
the ground floor and an 1ing on the first 
floor at the premises of the Daimler Motor 
Company (1904), Ltd, Highgate-hill, Highgate 
(the Daimler Motor Company (1904), Ltd.).— 


Cansent. 
Alteration of Building. 

Strand.—That the application af Mr. W. 
Willett for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of an additional story to No. 
8, Albany Court-road, Piccadilly, was required 
to be commenced and completed, be granted).— 
Consent. 

The recommendation marked + is contrary 
to the view of the local authority concerned. 


a os 


firchitectural Socteties, 


Tue Roya Instrrvre or Britisn ARcut- 
Tects.—In the Journal of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects for August 29 
last was published a translation of the 
twelve resolutions relating to International 
Architectural Competitions, which were 
brought forward and approved of generally 
at the International Congress held at Vienna 
last May. At a subsequent meeting of the 
International Permanent Committee the 
British representatives (Mr. Leonard Stokes 
and Mr. John W. Simpson) proposed that, 
in order to render the resolutions really 
effective, the various nations adherent to the 
Congress be afforded an opportunity of con- 
sidering and confirming them. The pro- 
posal commended itself to the Committee, 
and on the motion of Mr, Simpson a resolu- 
tion was passed that a copy of the resolu- 
tions be sent to each section of the Permanent 
Committee with a request (1) to consider them 
in detail and return them to the Secretary- 
General (M. Poupinel, Paris) with any 
observations thereon; (2) to appoint one 
member of their section to meet the other 
delegates at Paris with full powers to discuss 
the resolutions and settle a final and definite 
report which should be held to express the 
views of every nation represented on the 
Permanent Committee, As it was particu- 
larly important that the delegate appointed 
to attend the meeting at Paris should be 
fully informed as to the views of British 
architects on the subject, copies of the 
resolutions were sent from the Institute to 
the Com 


varjous allied societies, with a covering letter 








titions Committee and to the | 
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inviting suggestions and observations on the 
resolutions to be sent to the vo avg. ae the 
Institute not later than September 30, The 
the various bodies were 
received and collated by thé — 

of British Architects’ Com 
mittee, who added their own o 
sent the whole in the form of a 
British Section of the Permanent 
At b yeseat mane of Ss te Oe 
was adopted and Mr. John W. Simpson was 
selected, and has consented, to act as delegate 
to represent the views of British archi- 
tects at the meeting of the International 
Commission to take place at Paris on 
November 19. 

Brsto. Socrery or Arcarrecrs.—On 
the 9th inst., under the auspices of the 
Bristol Socety of Architects, Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond, F.R.1.B.A., read a paper at the Fine 
Arts Academy, on “ Recent vations at 
Glastonbury Abbey.” The chair was taken 
by Mr. Mowbray Green (Bath), President 
of the Society. Mr. F. Bligh Bond said that 
the lecture formed one of winter courses 
of the Society, and they were supposed to 
be technical lectures, but as there were a 
good many present that night who were not 
architects his lecture would not be too 
technical. Proceeding, the lecturer ran 
briefly through the history of the buildings 
which have stood on the Glaston site. 
There was a Christian settlement at G - 
bury in almost, if not absolutely, Apostolic 
times. He need not remind of the 
legend of Joseph of Arimathea, but the first 
church was a wattled structure, and of this 
Mr. Bligh Bond showed a drawing to indicate 
its appearance. With lantern slides and 
drawings he showed the buildings * which 
succeeded this up to the XIIth century, 
and said that fire destroyed nearly all of 
those churches. Shortly after the great 
fire the first great scheme of building took 

lace, and the first to rise was the beautiful 
St. Mary’s Chapel, which was built exact 
on the spot where the wattled churce 
had been erected, and it dated from 
1186. Amongst the works which the 
trustees were now undertaking was the 
reconstruction of the large arch which origi- 
nally went across the east of that chapel. 
The great church was commenced shortly 
afterwards, about 1189, and was com 
in 1303. Having shown pictures of ls 
of these buildings, Mr. Bligh Bond gave some 
of the results of his excavations. He said 
that plans of the abbey which had been found 
were conflicting, and most were 
inclined to accept Professor Willis’s theories 
that there were five chapels in a row termi- 
nating the choir, and this he had been able 
to establish. He showed the sketch of 
outlines of St. Edgar’s Chapel, which 
been previously referred to as a chapte 
house in the inventory in “ Warner's Glaston- 
bury,” and said the difference in the length 
represented the addition which was made 
by Abbot Whiting to Abbot Bere’s work. 
During the excavations in other parts 
of the Abbey evidence had been found of 
the existence of Western towers to the Abbey 
Church, and amongst other objects found 
were a skeleton with the head in a freestone 
ring of a man about 6 ft. 3 in. in height, 
a Celtic cross and a medallion, which, in 
his opinion, bore the date 1105. The 


Mr. Bligh Bond, which was seconded 
Mr. Hudd, and heartily carried. 


Leeps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL | 
og held | 
on the 5th inst., Mr. P. Robinson, President, |. 


SocreTy.—The meeting was 


in the chair. The Report of the Council 


shows that the total membership on April 
30, 1908, was 166, , honorary | 
members, 69 members, 64 associates, | 


as against a membership of 169 last year. 


The School of Architecture, under the | 


ices of the Society, in conjunction 
with the “Leeds a and the Leeds 
oar cee faecal 4 
in the subjects required far the 
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Institute of British Architects’ exami 
During ® year the catalomn 
the Society's library has been my 
and published, along with the architectural 
books in the public library, During th 
Session the Council nominated a deputation 
consisting of the President (Mr. H, § 
Chorley) and Mr. B. Kitson, to wait upon the 
Educational Committee of the West Ridin 

int out to them the advisability of 
dra up their conditions for architectural 
com tions for schools on the lines as issued 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 
'y suggested with regard to the number 
of assessors that their case called for special 
consideration, in that they are under dua! 
control—that of the local authority and 
the West Riding County Council. They 
suggested three assessors : County Architect, 
Secretary of Higher Education, and a third 
to be appointed by the local authority, or as 
an alternative by the competitors, 


—_—_--- 
Legal Golumn. 


Bor.prne Live anv THE TRIBUNAL oF 
APPRAL. 

A Divistona Court has recently considered 
the decision of the Tribunal of Appeal given 
in the case of Fleming and others v. London 
County Council. The report of the hearing 
before the Tribunal will be found in the 
Builder, June 15, 1907; the appeal to the 
Divisional Court is reported in the Builder 
November 7 last. The question involved, as 
will be seen from these reports, was one of 
some complexity and importance, but it may 
be shortly stated as follows :—An application 
was m under sect. 22 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, to have the building line 
defined in a certain section of the south side 
of Euston-road between Mabledon-place and 
Duke’s-road, a length of frontage of 420 ft. 
The main line of buildings in that section were 
buildings erected before 1862, but at the time 
they were erected there were open spaces or 
forecourts extending to the pavement line. 
The street was constructed under a local or 
personal Act, 7 Geo. 4, sect. 140 of which 

that no house except upon old 

ions should be erected within 5° ft. 

of the centre of the road. ——— - 
repealed the Metropolis Management 
Amendment Act, 1862, er 75 of which 
enacted that no building should be erected 
beyond the general building line without the 
consent in writing of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Certain one-story shops 


z 


re 





consent had been given on specified dates, 
but as to others there was “ one 
ti or 0 5 

oe So esis at of the 420 ft. of 
could be traced as 
110 ft., 171 ft, were 


8 A 

frontage consents 
occu ldlngs ie 

occu unce hes 
139 agi vacant land. The a 
ing Architect certified the building ine © 
line of the main buildings. The 3p ger 
A took into consideration the o 4 
sittin save one temporary structure, 
bu as to which it was prov 


consent been refused, made the 


: t line. 
building line tically the pavemen? ea 
The Semel Court affirmed the deci 
Bishop of Bristol moved a vote of thanks to |. Ds 


‘ Act, 
Sect. the Local Go Sit ; 
1894, eed a arduous duty 00S 
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ents sjedioial SS ds setines of 
would be © in the 
district. Ko. subject is more fruitful of 
litigation, and where such litigation is 
alate upon and proves abortive the 
ratepayers resent the consequent inflation of 
the rates, and as @ Consequence sometimes 
rights of way become lost, as the Councils 
hesitate to embark on a course which may 
lead them to the House of Lords. In our 
notice of the Public Rights of Way Bill (the 
Builder, June 6 last), which has been read 
a second time in the House of Commons, 
we drew attention to this question and 
especially noticed the difficult questions 
involved where estates were settled for 
lives, and the recent case of Farquhar v. 
Newbury Rural District Council aptly 
illustrates the observations we then made. 


The defendant Council asserted that a 
certain road in the vil of Shaw and 
Donnington was one which the public had 


the right to use; the plaintiff asserted that 
the right was limited to a user of the lane 
as a churchway. Before 1736 there was a 
churchway running in a slightly different 
direction. At that date the estates on 
which {the churchway and the road in 
dispute are situated were placed in settle- 
ment, and in 1836 a Dr. Penrose was tenant 
for life and a Mr. Eyre was remainderman 
in fee tail, the former not residing on the 
estate, and the latter managing the property. 
In 1842 Eyre laid out the road in question 
and acquiesced in its user by the public, but 
it was not proved that the life tenant, 
Dr. Penrose, had any know of this 
wer. The Court of Tupeak rming the 
Court below, held that the tenant for life 
and the tenant in fee could dedicate the road 
to the public, and seeing that the remainder- 
man had laid out the road more than sixty 
years ago, and had paid for it, that the Court 
ought to presume that this was done with 
the concurrence of the life tenant, and that 
the long user showed it had been dedicated 
as : highway, and not merely as a church 
path. 

_ The object of the Bill before Parliament 
is to simplify the proof of dedication or user. 


WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION, 


The House of Lords, in the case of Reid 
'. Great Western Railway Company, have 
given a decision of some importance upon 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act as to 
whether an accident arose “ out of and in the 
course of” the employment. This question 
has occupied the Courts for over ten years, 
and yet some uncertainty exists as to the 
meaning of these words. In the case in 
(uestion an engine-driver had stopped his 
engine for water on the up line, The water 
column was between the up line and a 
siding, and beyond the siding was the down 
line, —_ left his engine to turn on 
the water, the ine-driver saw a man on 
4 goods’ train on down line, from whom, 
for purposes of his own, he went to get a 
book, and whilst returning to his engine he 
vas knocked down by some trucks on the 
‘iding, sustaining injuries from which he 
died. The County Court Judge awarded 
mmpensation to his dependants, but the 
“ourt of Appeal reversed this judgment, and 
the House of Lords have afllemedt the Court 
of Appeal, holding that the accident hap- 
pened whilst the man was about his own 
business, he having, as it were, quitted his 
‘mployment for the moment, 

— of the first cases decided under the 

men’s Com tion Act, Smith +. 
lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany (1899), it was decided that the words 
out of and in the course of ” the employ- 


ment were used con , and that 
accident must arise both “ out of and in the 
course of” theemployment. This was reiter- 


ated in the ve 


tutte (1908), im which i ‘wen exehadond that 
Words “out of” denote the 3 or 
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accident to arise “ out of ” the employment 
if must result from a risk reasonably incident 
to the employment. Some of the decided 
cases seem to confuse the point, because the 
Courts at one time in their anxiety to ad- 
minister “rustic justice” under this Act 
treated all questions as matters of fact, and 
on this ground refused to disturb the findings 
of arbitrators, and they also interpreted the 
sections very widely. This has been to a 
eat extent the cause of the excessive 
itigation under these Acts, and it is satis- 
factory to find that now stricter principles 
are being applied, the Acts are ming 
better understood, and litigation is diminish- 
ing. The two decisions above referred to 
should enable persons to arrive at a correct 
conclusion as to whether the accident 
oceurred out of and in the course of the 
employment, although the matter is some- 
what complicated by the question whether 
the contract of employment covers the time 
of the accident. On this latter point we 
cited cases showing the principles to be 
applied in our Notes, November 2, 1907. 
Water ror Domestic Punposss. 

The Courts have again had to consider 
what constitutes a supply of water for 
domestic pu in the recent case, 
Frederick v. the Bognor Water Company. 
The — kept a school in a house which 
had a dwelling-house, but which had 
been converted by his predecessor into a schoo! 
ok some forty seme at There was 
also a laundry for of the 
school, but detached from Poe; nm The 
plaintiff contended that he was entitled 
to a supply of water to the house, stables, and 
laundry at the rate charged for “ domestic 
pu ” The defendants relied on sect. 61 
of Bognor Water Act, 1891, which pro- 
vides that the company shall not be com- 
pelled to supply water to any dwelling-house 
otherwise than “! agreement when any part 


of such dwelling- is used for any trade, 
manufacture, or business for which water 
uired. 


is req 

The plaintiff admitted that he was using 
the house as a place of business, that point 
having been decided in the case of the 
Barnard Castle Urban District Council v. 
Wilson (see our Notes, the Builder, July 26, 
1902). The defendants on their part 
admitted that the purposes for which the 
water was to be used were “domestic 

rposes.” On this point the case of South 

est Suburban Water Company »v. St. 
Marylebone Union, the Builder Notes, July 
18, 1904, can be referred to. But the 
question for the Court was whether, under 
the provisions of sect. 61 referred to above, 
the company were not entitled to charge 
a special rate, and the Judge came to the 
conclusion that the business carried on at 
the premises was not one “ for which water 


is required,” i.¢., that the test is not the” 


character of the house, but the purpose for 
which the water is used. In — to 
this conclusion the Court was assisted by 
a case, Chester Waterworks Company +. 
Chester Union, decided on an Act nearly in 
identical terms with that under considera- 
tion ; but many of the reported cases turn 
on the Waterworks Clauses Acts, 1847, and 
1863, and sect. 12 of the latter Act contains 
some definition of what is a supply for 
“domestic purposes.” It does not include 
a supply for cattle or horses or for washing 
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Tae Trapes Disputes Act. 

The Court of Appeal in the case of 
Smithies v. the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers and others, the facts of 

ich will be found in our Notes, June 20, 
have decided that the Trades Disputes Act, 
1906, sect. 4 of which provides that “an 
action against a trade union or against any 
members or officials thereof on behalf of 
themselves and all other members of the 
trade union in respect of any tortious act 
alleged to have been committed by or on 
behalf of the trade union, shall not be enter- 
tained by any Court,” is not retrospective, 
and therefore that the Courts are not 

recluded from entertaining an action which 

been instituted before the date when this 
Act became law, viz., December 21, 1906. 





Competitions. 


BiackpooL Centra Liprary Com- 
PETITION.—We have received the following 
circular letter from the Town Clerk of Black- 
pool, which has probably been sent to all 
the competitors, but as a copy is addressed 
to us we conclude that it is intended for 
publication. Omitting the formal headings, 
ete., it runs thus :-— 

“IT am instructed by the Council of this Borough 
to inform you that Mr. H. D. Searies-Wood has, with 
the concurrence of the Corporation, retired from 
the professional assessorship in_eonnexion with the 
designs for the Blackpool New Central Library, and 
that the Council will appoint another assessor after 
the designs have been received by the Council. 

I am also instructed to inform you that the 
Council at their meeting yesterday have altered the 
particulars, instructions, and conditions of competi- 
tion for designs herein so as to provide that in the 
event of Mr. Carnegie disapproving a design selected 
by the assessor, the competitor or competitors send 
ing in such design shall have an opportunity of 
submitting a further design to meet the wishes of 
Mr. Carnegie; and also to provide for designs of un- 
successful competitors being returned to such com 
petitors. 

The particulars and conditions must therefore be 
read as varied accordingly.” 

We presume that the alterations made in the 
conditions are in consequence of the action 
of the Institute of Architects in recom- 
mending its members not to compete ; but 
if we remember right there wére other points 
that were objected to besides those referred 
to. Probably it is on this ground that Mr. 


Searles-W: has declined to act. 


New Cuurcu,- Bexton.—At a meeting on 
Saturday evening of the Building Committee 
of the Harpur Hill new church, it was found 
that the design placed first wae by Mr. Charles 
Swain, 12, Rishotan-etedh, Manchester, and 
College-road, Buxton. 

GuitpHaLL, Lonponperry, Compztirion.—The 
Ulster Society of Architects have addressed the 
following letter to the Corporation of London- 
derry in reference to the Instructions to Archi-. 
tects for a competition for the rebuilding of 
the Guildhall at Londonderry. We have not 
8 to print the Instructiong referred to, but 
the nature of the objections to them (in which 
we entirely concur) may be gathered from the 
terms Of the letter :— 

Unsrer Socisry or Arcurrecrs. 
Londonderry Branch. 
Commercia]-buildings, 
KF zle-street, Londonderry. 
October 31, 1908 
To the Corporation of Londonderry. 

GentitemEen,—We, the undersigned members 
of the Ulster Society of Architects practising 
in Londonderry, having had under considera- 
tion the “ Instructions to Architects” relat- 
ing to the competition for the rebuilding of the 
Guildhall, would respectfully ask that you re- 
consider and amend the following clauses in 
the Instructions in the following particulars, 
viz. :— 

(1) That a lithographed print of the ground. 
floor and first-floor plans of the existing build- 
ings be issued to each competitor. 

@) That the time for delivery of plans be 

two months from date of issue of revised 
conditions. 

(3) That clause with —— to the prizes 
should be amended to read as ofllows :—100%. 
third prize, and that the remuneration should 
be 5 per cent. on the outlay instead of 4 per 
cent. 


(Thal ths question of quanttion dees 
be allowed to enter into competition, nor 
be included in the architect's feea. 

(5) Thé name of the referee chould be given, 
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Trade Catalogues. 


Messrs. Measures Brorners send us their 
book of structural steelwork and castings—a 
well-bound volume of nearly 400 pages. 
Dimensions, weights, and safe loads are given 
for joists, girders, lattice girders, and steel- 
plate girders. Ample particulam of steel 
columns and stanchions, bases and caps for 
columns and stanchions, column and girder con-” 
nexions, and flitched beams will be found in 
succeeding pages, after which information and 
illustrations are presented concerning angles, 

, and tees, stock patterns of cast-iron 
and stee] brackets, iron and steel roofs—includ- 
ing domes—fire-resisting doors, steel sett 
cast-iron columns, window sashes, manhole 
frames and covers, cellar flaps, cisterns and 
pipes, staircases, gates and railings, gratings, 
peony ry sheeting, steel chimneys, iron build- 
ings, light bridges, heating be pe wa grinding 
and mixing mills, cranes, and other appliances, 
From this brief summary it will seen 
that the handbook is of very comprehensive 
character and much utility. 

Messrs. Pickerings, of Stockton-on-Tees, send 
us their new catalogue of pulley blocks, lifts, 
cranes, and hoisting machinery, forming a book 
of 118 pages. Pickering’s, Sant’s, Moore’s, and 
Weston’s pulley blocks of various types first 
receive attention, then come illustrated descrip- 
tions of travelling pulley blocks and trolleys, 
which are valuable aids in warehouses, fac- 
tories, and other places where materials and 
goods have to be hoisted and transported for 
moderate distances; winches and hoists driven 
by hand, belt, and electricity form an appro- 

riate introduction to pages where lifts of all 

inds are illustrated, together with auxiliary 
machinery and fittings, and the catalogue con- 
cludes with particulars of cranes and some 
other specialties. One or two noteworthy ex- 
amples of dinner lifts deserve mention, and so 
also do the invalid and ital lifte illus- 
trated. Passenger and goods lifts are well re- 
presented, and the notice of goods lift users 
may be directed to the particularly business 
like series of views showing types of fraight 
cars made by this firm. The catalogue is a 
good illustration of the improvements made 
during recent years in the design and con- 
struction of lifts and hoiate. 

The Acetylene Corporation of Great Britain, 
Ltd., has sent us a catalogue of apparatus 
for the generation of acetylene, and a eeparate 
catalogue showing a large number of acetylene 
fittings in the form of wall brackets, ceiling 

ndants, and floor and table standards. Acety- 
ene flarelighte and portable lamps are illus- 
trated and described in a third catalogue. The 
cost of a complete acetylene installation for a 
country house is mndiaind by local circum- 
stances and by the quality of the fittings 
selected by the purchaser. For an installation 
of thirty lights the cost has been in one case 
as low as 50i., and in another as high as 200i. 
For 100 lights the cost of an installation has 
been as low as 120/., and as high as 6001, The 
Acetylene Corporation urges its customers to 
use only carbide of good quality, such as ma 
be purchased from the Corporation itself. It 
asserts that Great Britain is the dumping- 
ground for most of the inferior carbide ses i 
on the Continent, and warns purchasers of 
carbide against the use of this low-grade 


material. 


5 BOOKS RECEIVED. 
4 OTRENGTR or Marznits. By Arthur Morley, 
—_ ——. Green, — Ts. 6a. 

UBLICATIONS OF THE ts) 

re. val er, Respy Soctery. 

Ax Oto Yorx Cuurca — Au-Hatiows. 
Depicted by Mabel Leaf and E. Ridedale Tate. 
Edited by the Rev. P. J. Shaw, Rector. 
(The Church Shop, York. 30s.) 

,Manvat, or Bui.pinc Inspection, By W. R. 
Purchase. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) — 
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Correspondence. 


A BRITISH “ VILLA MEDICT.” 


Royal 
off its time-long habit of 
and, with the influx of fresh 
taken on a Vi 


need for a British Vila 
long afterwards leasure 
that, through the kind though 
whose work in connexion with the Royal In- 
stitute entitles him to the gratitude and high 
respect that he enjoys, a or 
been promised for the object I had at 
heart. The spirited action of the Council in 
obtaining the loan of M. Hulot’s Prix de 
Rome drawings was another step in the 
desired direction; the Builder has steadily 
directed public attention to the valuable 
qualities of the French Claasic ere 8 Sr 
now we have the project for a British School 
brought forward and blessed from the 
Presidential Chair. 

Well, the President has thrust the iron 
into the fire, Sir Aston Webb has struck a 
very useful blow by his encouragement and 

romise of support, and it remains for us to 
sees while the metal is hot, and to forge 
an efficient instrument. May I be allowed 
to suggest a few points for consideration ? 

ist. I would urge that the beginning be a 
very modest one. To attempt at the outset 
the establishment of a full-blown Villa 
Medici of architects, painters, sculptors, and 
musicians would mean long delay, great cost, 
and the co-ordination of many interests ; 

ibly involving the loss of the scheme, It 
is sometimes forgotten that the actual money 
value of the Prix de Rome is only some 
1301, per annum (this includes travelling 
expenses), to which is added a small supple- 
mentary grant for travelling when visiting 
Greece or Asia Minor. I am not without hope 
that the Royal Institute, with its allied 
acme — the Association, and se 
able to e a beginning ( i some 
small modifications of the sonditines of their 
studentships) with a small house in 
a Director and a few students in archi 
only. Later on, the Ro Academ 
other educational authorities may wi 
develop the School and give their 
the important point is that a start 
— Government support we 
ear, @ 
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‘ © methods, 
in decslocing tee dau 
already achieved by a school 
of architect students, which 
Doriset, in 1720, and is broken 
© suppression of the Academies 
volutionary years 17045. 
ie OF singing limits hj 
choice of a professor to his Fos 
men, seg sre himself under the teacher 
whether h, Italian, German, or what. 
not, whose methods and experience seem to 
ts. 


; t they 
carry their “restorations” to the 
point attained by the French, who are 
of Government employment at the 
end of their term at Rome. The time 
required is*more than our students, who 
have to form a private practice, could 
afford. But the reasoned study and com. 
i is required to restore an 
monument without artistic and 
anacrhonistic blunders, give such a thorough 
uaintance with, and appreciation of, the 
ents of Classic work as can, I am 
assured, be obtained in no other way. The 
sense of picturesque form and colour is 
developed among our architects to a high 
degree, thanks to the influence of that great 
master, Norman Shaw. If upon that 
Romantic stock be the accurately 
delicate beauty of the Classic, I believe our 
national architecture may well become the 
finest of modern times. 
Joun W. Sumpsoy. 


ARCHITECTURAL PUPILS: 
A Lonr Wants. 

Sm,—It is admitted on all hands that the 
architectural profession is overcrowded. | 
assume one reason is that some principals 
take an excessive number of pupils for thc 
sake of the premiums they secure thereby. 
Think of one architect taking six pupils and 
a riage architect in the next street 
being sati 





with one only; this is an 
anomaly which t not. to exist. | 
believe the rule of the Law Society, and 
followed by solicitors, is that one pupil only 
is to be articled to any member of a firm. | 
would commend this subject to the Roysl 
Institute of British Architects, and suggest 
that it should make a rule of limit, so that 
Fellows and Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects may not take more than 
one pupil at the same time. W. A. H. 
*,* Our correspondent, though he does 
: . : : 
not wish to give ser name, ao gi 
position in the ession W 
weight to his pa We shall be glad to 
have the opinions of others on this important 
subject.—Ep. 


THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. , 

—May I remark on your leadere 
a to the ventilation of the House 
of Commons that, although on certain days 
the air before being admitted into the House 
is puri the ventilation arrangements ar 
that all the air admitted int ioe 
passes through a ing in the floor, ov" 
which hundreds walk, 
them from the streets matter 


ts the air aperen te 
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itted through the risers of the seats ; 
- gets over the objection to the House of 
Commons method, but it uces a draught 
round the feet of the which some 
people find un t. We do not under- 
stand what Sir Philip Magnus means by sa: 

that the air is “on certain days 
before admission to the House. When last 
we examined the ventilation and machinery 
under the House there were certainly 
permanent screens for washing and 

the air, which acted continuously.—Ep. 


SELECTION OF DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

Sin,—I was astonished at the first letter 
on this subject, but cannot agree with the 
approval bestowed on the method by Mr. 
Grifiths. The examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects proves that the 
candidates have knowledge of the theory 
of construction, the uses and nature of 
materials, and building law, so that the 
additional examination by those who have 
not passed the statutory examination cannot 
be of much use, 

The late Metropolitan Board of Works 
always elected practical men who had been 
ten or fifteen years in actual practice as 
architects and surveyors, knowing that such 
men were better officials than those who had 
simply been in a large official office or clerks 
to District Surveyors, Any capable man 
can get up the Building Act or any amend- 
ment in a very short time. 

According to the Report on Fees for 1907, 
the salary system, had it been passed, would 
have cost the ratepayers many thousands. 

Bxpuarance. 

*,* We were always in favour of the old 
system of appointing architects or surveyors 
of long experience in practice, as District 
Surveyors, leaving their private practice un- 
disturbed’; and think it was a mistake to 
have departed from it. On the other hand, 
we consider that “ payment by results,” as it 
may be called, was a system, putting the 
surveyor in an invidious position, as a person 
es pn it _ ne “pet A fixed 
annual payment for undertaking respon- 
— of the office would have been a Pa 
— D, ' 








Si,—Mr. H. Griffithe can have very little 
experience of Selection ittees or he would 
not so naively ask the question, “Fer what 
other purposes could candidates be required to 
attend?” I will endeavour to enlighten him. 
The Committee is constituted to advise the 
Vouncil as to’ the most euitable candidate 
‘pplying for the position, and since all candi- 
dates are equal in technical knowledge, having 
passed the qualifying examinations, it remains 
for the Committee to ascertain who is the most 
capable, and who hae had the most practical 
experience, 

I therefore suggest that instead of a Selec- 
on Committee asking a candidate the tensile 
the compressive strengths of 1 in. of concrete, 
fe FE nae ask questions similar to the 

What experience have you had as an archi- 
‘ect and surveyor ? 


. Have you designed and s ised the erec- 
tion of any bui : 
and of whet on ? If so, when 


ve you had any experience of dangerous 
—e If g0, whabant where? me 
o wreral other questions of a similar character 
“cut to me, but I think the above sufficient. 
course, I know such questions would act 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ha hag ie NEW PREMISES. 
—Sir ; speech Presi- 
dent’s addrags pig cen et lly el week 
"és noteworthy and P ant with common 


we To obtain a new buildi 

Naident's (Mr, Ernest #) term of office 

rould be a great achievement, The present 

viartions are getting to be intolerable; and 
: r professional body consent to 

the library and reading-room ier oon every 

m2 Several, business, or meeting was 


Svened, or even when the committees had to 
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sit? Surely at this period of depressed land 
— some n ve — be obtained ! 
accom jon for staff is 
and the work of the Institute, a wall. ga the 
pleasure should afford, is woeful! 
restricted. — ee 
The first thing to do is to find a site, suit- 
able in most essentials, if not in every par- 
ticular; and should the site be north, cust, 
south, or west of London is the question, The 
west is the wealthy quarter, and the expensive 
quarter; the south, by reason of the erection 
of the new County Hall on that side of the 
Tiver, is assuming a municipal character, and 
has the Houses of Parliament as a near neigh- 
bour; but few architects are county councillors 
or M.P.’s. In the east, provided it is the far east 
well beyond the Bank of England, land could 
be acquired at a cheap rate, though if the new 
building should be readily accessible from the 
great railway termini, none of these quarters 
are ideal. Perhaps a central position would be 
the best tion, and it would be fairer to the 
general y of ite members if the Institute 
settled in Central London. The British 
Museum is in a convenient part, and is there 
no site near it where the Royal Institute of 
British Architects could be ? Uni- 
versity College is already interested in archi- 
tecture, and buildings might be in 
— to the new home. Something should 
e done to support Sir Aston’s ges- 
tion, and no doubt the President and Hon. 
Secretary will soon suggest a site. The rest 
will follow. Batsvs-THe-Lesszr. 
November, 1908. 


MAGNESITE PLASTER. 

Sir,—I should be grateful if any of your 
readers can give ine details as to the uses of 
this material, where it can be obtained, and 
, it is applied to stone, brick, and wood 
work. 

It has the credit of making a plaster of 
immense durability for outside walls and for 
interior decoration and flooring. It also, I 
believe, carries a polish hard and bright like 
white marble. There were some beautiful 
panels of thie plaster, in various tints, made, I 
understood, from lightly calcined magnesite in 








the Madras Museum some half<dozen years 
ago. LaNDLORD. 
Master 


Builders’ Hssociations, etc. 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Master Builders’ Association was held at the 
Grand Hotel on Tuesday, Mr. F. G. Whittall 
presiding. 

The Committee, in presenting the annual 
report, regretted that they had to record that 
the building trade during the year had been in 
a very depressed state, and that there is at 
present no sign of a revival. The question of 
serving notices on the operatives for the altera- 
tion of working rules had been seriously ccn- 
sidered, and Committee decided to serve 
the following notices of alterations on all trades 
with the object of obtaining the -wished-for 
uniformity of working hours :—‘ To alter the 
ordinary of work in all trades from the 
present times to 6.30 am. to 5 p.m, in the 
summer, and to 8 am. to 4.30 p.m in the 
winter, the men during the short time to have 
breakfast before commencing work, and to 
have half an hour only for dinner. The short 
time to run from yp evn tag my | ee te 

secon tur in 
ao ves to commence 





“To omit ; u 
pe Rule 3.” The re e nebo 
tices for a genera ion wal 

fally discussed, and although reduction was 
justified by the stagnant state of trade, it was 
decided not to reduce wages in the hope that 
the operatives would recognise the friendly 
spirit in which the notices were given to secure 
alterations which it was believed would be 
generally advantageous. A deputation attended 
Sine Ro Bg Reendh toe pel pts several 
Master Bui 4 ation, ‘ 

Levees lg of that body to consider 
the question of the inter-trading rule and the 


method king in Liverpool. The deputa- 
tion pan eat that the inte ding rule as 
in force in Li be in irming- 


ham, that a te ne card in similar form to 
et ing oo 
Birmi a 

associations” in the Liverpool rules shall mean 
associatiojations federated to the National 
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Federation. A general meeting of the trade in 
April last approved of the inter-trading rule 
as in force in Liverpool. The balance-sheet 
showed that the total ordinary receipts for the 
year were 1997, 158. 8d, which, with the 
balance from last year, made a total of 
4231. 128. 8d. The disbursements amounted two 
5971. 128. 1d., and the balance to the credit of 
the Association was 261. 0s. 7d. The report 
was adopted on the motion of the President, 
secomled by Mr. R. Bulley. 

On the motion of Mr. J. B. White, Mr. F. G 
Whittall was re-elected President of the Ass» 
ciation for the fourth year in succession. 

_ The at, acknowledging his re-elec- 
tion, referred to the notices given to the opera. 
tives, and said that he thought there would 
be no difficulty when they came to conciliation 
in getting the alteration of rules approved. 

Mr. J. J. Moffat was reelected Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. George Twigg was reappointed 
Treasurer, and Mr. Ervest J. Bigwood was re- 
elected Secretary. The Committee were also 
re-elected, and the Auditors (Messrs. J. S 
Surman and Ralph Webb) were reappointed. 

The President, in accordance with the recom. 
mendations already approved at a special meet- 
ing, moved that the following addition be made 
to the rules of the Association :—‘ Members 
shall not give or take tenders for any work tu 
or from any persons who are not members of 
this or kindred associations connected with the 
building trade, and shall not employ such per 
sons to do work for them. The term kindred 
associations shall mean associations federated 
to the National Federation. The trade mem- 
bers be requested, wherever possible in dealing 
with m te or firms of a like nature, to 
give preference to honorary members of this 
Association That a similar telephone card to 
the one in use in Liverpool be ted by this 
Association.”’ 

Mr. Albert Smith seconded the proposition. 
and after some discussion it was carried by 
nine votes to seven. 

On the motion of Colonel Barnsley, the Com 
mittee were instructed to revise the rules 
generally and submit them to a general meet 
ing for approval. 

Mr. F. G. Whittall presided at the annual 
dinner which followed the business meeting. 

hose present included the Lord Mayor oi 

Birmingham (Councillor G. H. Kenrick), Mr. 
C. H. he ang (President National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers), Lieut.-Colone! 
John Barneley, Messrs. A. G. White (Secre- 


tary National Federation), W. Westance 
(President Midland Federation F. W. 
Amphlett (Secretary Midland Federation), 


J. L. Ball (President, Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association), E. J. Bigwood (Secretary 
Birmingham Association), and the Presidents 
of the West Bromwich, Walsall, and Stour 
bridge Associations. 

The Lord Mayor, in proposing ‘‘ Success to 
the Birmingham Builders’ Association and the 
Trade of the City,” said that bad as the trade was 
at present he thought the signs of improvement 
were beginning to be visible. The building of 
dwelling-houses, at any rate, showed symproms 
of revival, but although that branch was likely 
to revive they would have to exercise a great 
deal of patience before they saw a revival of 
factory building. The great public buildings 
were, hovever, always going on, and 
who were with public affairs were 
now making an effort, so that more work might 
be done in those times when work was normally 
less than in times when prices are phenomenally 
high. Then he would point to the fact that 
they lived in a city where the custom of ninety- 
nine years’ were prevalent. Those leases 
were beginning to drop in pretty freely 

The President of the Association responded 
to the toast. The other toasts honoured dur- 
ing the evening included “The Architects and 
Surveyors,” proposed by Lieut.-Colonel 
Barnsley, and acknowledged by Mr. J. L. 
Ball and Mr. Anthony Rowse, and “ Kindred 
Associations,”’ to which Mr. C. H. Barnsley and 
Mr. A. G. White responded. 


—_——_ 
°°)? 


InstiruTs Premises, GarnpirrairuH, Mon.—The 
foundation-stone was recently laid of a reading- 
room and institute which is being erected at 
Garndiffaith. The building contract has been 
secured by Messrs. Bai Brothers, Pont- 
newynydd, at about 1,800/., and the architect 
is Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, of Cardiff. 

Prorosep Exrenston or tHe Town Hatt. 
Suerrietp.—It ie stated that the extension of 
the Sheffield Town. Hall will have to be carried 
= in the near ae — a 

i uite inadequa’ mprovemen 
Committee of the Council have taken the 
matter in hand, and the City Architect has 
been instructed to rt upon the schemes 
Sa” 
and upon P Pp y . 
E. W. Mountford. : 
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LUNDON BOROUGH COUNCILS. 

Battersea.—Queen’s-road is to be paved with 
hard wood at an estimated cost of 83,9001, and 
application is to be made to the London County 
Council for sanction for a loan of 8,772l. for 
payne with wood Lavender-hill and St. John’s. 
ill between the kerbs and the new tramway 
margins. The London County Council have 
intimated that ~~ prepared to sanction 
a loan of 10,794., estimated cost beth pater 4 
Clapham Common, north side, with 
hs age to a suggestion from the Borough 
G i) as to the insertion of clauses in a 
General Powers Bill for the removal from the 

ion of the London Building Act, 1894, of 
ic service-boxes placed in public way 

by metropolitan electric lighting authorities, 
the London County Council have replied that 
they are of opinion the matter is one to be 
considered when the question of the general 
amendment of the London Building Act is 
being dealt with rather than in connexion with 
a General Powers Bill. mee 

Chelsea.—An extensive palling. selene, in- 
bes | the pro erection of é 
and fifty-three lock-up shops, at an estimated 
cost of 150,000/., hag been b f 
Council by Mr. E. C. P. Monson, architect, on 
behalf of the Trustees of the Sutton Estate. 
Mr. Monson approaches the local authority 
for permission to close borough-square, 
pevager fv 94 Little College-street, and a por- 
a of oor a eptescnct connex - with 
the project, and the p opening of a new 
street from Marlborough-street to Leader- 
street. In the course of his letter the architect 
points out that the roads which he ts 
ought to be closed are narrow thoroughfares, 
and the abolition of these squalid places cannot 
do aught but benefit the borough generally. 
The number of buildings at present on the sive 
is 157. It is proposed to cloge approximately 
3,467 sq. yds. of existing lic highways and 
form a new street whic Id contain an 
area of 591 sq. yds., and in addition 631 aq. yds. 
would be surrendered for widening the streets 
surrounding the area to be dealt with. The 
Works Committee, in a report issued this 
week, point out that in dealing with the cios- 
ing of existing streets and the formation of 
new ones, the Council are put to ng re 
expense in carrying out altera- 
tions to sewers and drains, They foster point 
out that the closing of the streets in question 
will greatly enhance the value of the property 
which the Sutton Trustees are acquiring. Mr. 
Monson, in hie letter, asked that the matter 
be settled as quickly as possible so as that work 
might be commenced on the site for the benefit 
of the unemployed. Committee has 
decided to recommend the Council not to offer 
any opposition to the proposals named on 
condition that the Trustees defray al] costs 
and expenses incurred in connexion with obtain- 
ing the ames order, and they also pay to 
the Council in respect of the area of public 
highways proposed to be closed a sum Fae 
superficial foot equivalent pro rata to that 
which they are paying for the other portion of 
the estate after deducting the area of any 
land given up for forming new streets or 
widening existing roadways. As an alternative 
to the second condition the Committee put for- 
ward the suggestion that the Trustees construct 
a new street, 40 ft. in width, running in a 
direct line from Blenheim-street to Marl- 
borough-equare, and that such square be left 
c as a public highway as at present, and 
that the Trustees do further make the pro- 
posed new street to lead from Mariborough- 
street es sy Ng 40 ~ Boar se 
report from . Higgers, re : 
veyor, stating that he had inspected the work 
of Reeves’ patent ventilators and found same 
to be satisfactory, the London County Council 
is to be asked to erect one of these ventilators 
over the sewer ventilator in Lots-road, near 
the pumping-station. The Bor Surveyor 
reports that on October 27, during a heavy 
rainstorm, two sewer ventilator covers blew 
off in Lower Sloan-street to a considerable 
height, and left two openings to the sewer un- 
protected. Street orderlies stood by them 
until the London County Council men took 
cha This is by no means the first time 
that irom covers have blown off this sewer, and 
the matter, in Mr. Higgens’s — is one of 
very great importance. Without the least 
warning, heavy iron coverings, which are of 
sufficient weight to crush any person upon 
whom they fell, are shot into the air and leave 
4 squate opening into a deep sewer unpro- 
‘ected. This sewer is not properly ventilated. 
The open gratings which were meant to venti- 
late it ate complained of, and the County 
Council to ae complaints put a zinc sheet 
underneath to keep down the smell. In conse. 
quence of this the air in the sewer gets com- 
pressed daring storms to such an extent that 
1t throws out the gratings in thie 
manner. The attention of the London 
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Council is to be called to the matter, and they 
immediate 


oe ~ Biphenyl 5 to 
prevent an covers sewers 
off in future. . 


Fulha m.—The Fulham il, 
havis ieolcuelnk the suciver “semua te 
consider what work could be advantageously 
carried out in the near future, will make 
cation to the Central 

ere towards the cost of the follow- 


: n tramways from the pre- 
sent terminus in Farringdon-road to Charter- 
house-street, a poll has been taken by the 
Borough Council of rated occupiers in premises 
in the part of Farringdon-road in question; 
thirty-one favoured the l, . fifteen 
opposed, and six were neutra mises were 
empty or no replies were received in fifteen 
cases. Having regard to the weight of opinion 
in favour of the proposal, and the growi 
demand for increased facilities of this hind, 
the Works Committee recommend the Council 
to consent to the project. The work of 
High Hdlbene 9: Seeman age mt 

3 rary are carried out 
by direct labour for bar 


at an estimated cost of 11,389/., the Central 
(Unemployed) Body having to defray 
the cost of labour, amounting to 2,500. Pro- 
gress is being made with the iations in 


reference to construction of . 

_— i Finbury Park wgpbe wy of which is 
ra ington Stok 

ington Bontagh Chana eens 


their support in urging 

. maunty to insert in a General 

Powers Bill a clause giving the borough 

ap ig 
° a 

officials at electrical and other technical = 

seo tin dat "Br eet 

ance _ their t t 

metropolitan borough councils, ten 6i 

being in favour of 

that they were 

decided to take no action, while two had not 
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about 4,000. Certass wrest, "24K smour t ‘i 
2 made at the Aybrook street sation he P 
—— of labour in carrying out this” ~ 
be about 2,000/, Large extensions a 
connexion with. the ex eee Pas in gh ; 
lighting rime Power supply from ag ni 
tri Co, for their new Premises in Oxford 
reet. ‘The estimated cost of the works in 
volved in commexion will % 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNIN 
IN 
Sranpinc Committes B of the tage 


Commons, is inquiring i A S 
and Town Planning Bil! of ef mre . a 
the Local Government Board, resumed he pre 
Thureda A of last week, Sir Francis Channing wa 
On clause 44, which prescribes a 
for applying the Housing Acts He de aryl a 
vooaté said that the conditions in exc 

: im regard to housing were very I 
peculiar, largely owing to the large number vie 
of tenemont houses “Aooording to the official pat 
over two millions of le in Scot. dat 

land resided in single seems” tae Govern- app 
ment realised that the position was a very ple 
serious one, and the time was very rapidi; situ 
approaching, if, indeed, it had not alreods Use, 
arrived, when both the staffing and the be 
Bersrenat of the Local Government Bound in Boa 
with the additives! oort hike” Pi 

al work which this B 

throw wi it. this il would pes 
€ was added to the Bill. ultit 

Part Il. of the Bill, which deals with town the 
planning, was then proceeded with. Claus 45 the 
allows the Local Government Board to cotte 
rise a local authority to prepare a town M 

ing scheme on being satisfied that there ther 
18 @ primd facie case. of th 
Mr. W moved an amendment to to ge 
make it compulsory upon loca] authorities to 2 
prepare town planning schemes. He admitted inclu 
that it was rather a large order, but as the apph 
Bill stood at present it was too much in the Mr 





air. 

Mr. Burns said he wished to state plaivl 
that the Government could not accept the 
amendment. The hon. member asked that 
January 2, 1909, the day after the Bill would 
come into law if passed, every local author; 
throughout the country should forthwith pre. 
pare a town planning scheme, and forthwith 
Sak pees 

il. In his j a policy wou 
be a great blunder and an irreparable mistake 
Tt would lead to a vast amount of waste, avd 
would practically destroy all chance of town 
planning for the next ten or fifteen year. In 
utilising new powers they ought to pursue 
the line of the least resistance, as it Was ver! 
a that no town planning mene = 
adopted without every consideration by 

loca! authoriti 


ies. 
The amendment was withdrawn. 
Considerable discussion ensued on an amend: 
ment by Mr. Munro Ferguson to provide that 
the local authority should take the initiative ' 
town planning 
Mr. Masterman, in resisting the amendmer, 
said that the oct rat had parpoea ed 
e > Pewee pos Boson would be 


out 
as a eg bor ‘authority in consultation 
with the experts of the Local Governm 


Mr. Guinness asked how far local authorities 
i be responsible for schemes—would ad 
carry them out themselves, or merely supe 
—. make he Jocal 
es — = ible for the super 
a i imarily responsible 
vision | ciate and the adop achemer 
after consultation with th rent 
and the pecuni cost must also primar ’ 
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‘blo for the Garden City at Letchworth, from 
Sromoting such schemes. 


was lost. 3 
ng Morrell moved to amend the clause in | 


ide that all building iand in an 

i as rot built upon should tia heowacht into 
a town ng scheme. ‘ : 

. Masterman appealed to *he Committee 

1 ject ti amendment, which he said would 

very much limit the scope of the Bill. The 


rds offered in the cl were the widest 
that the Govermment J ibly offer. 
The was Wi wn. 


preclude outside bodies, such ag that respon- | they were to embody this proposal, he did not 


Mr. Dickinson next moved an anendment to 


Ceo eet ora Ga ie api te 
“ acant or ss 
ie gored the amendment in order to 


was with 


to land expanding 
existing towns. If the Bill was to bo of any | sciously ordering their growth and develop. 


real service, it Was very importa 


nt that land | 
which had buildings upon it should not _ with a¢ much as they could reasonably expect 


excluded. 


* . 4 amendment, 
Mr. Burns said that, in order to meet the | if carried, would transpose the Bill from a town 


; ight h nt he was pre- | i : 
<a on. area: + yg ot ae | planning measure to a Bill for the reconstruec- 


clause to the effect that where it was made to 
appear to the Local Government Board that a 
piece of land already built upon was so 
situated in respect of any land likely to be 
used for building purposes 

be included in a town planning scheme, 
Board might authorise the preparation of a 
scheme including such land. The Government 


agreed that it would be very undesirable that a — 


town planning echeme should be : 
ultimate effect because the local authority or 
the landowner had not got power to go over 
the road and pull down a few insanitary 
cottages. 

Mr. Dickinson said his amendment carried 
them a great deal further than the Presiden 
of the Local Government Board seemed willi 
to go, and re he must press his amend- 
mept. He wanted town planning schemes to 
include not only prairie land, but to be 
applicable to existing towns. 


Mr. Burne: You really mean reconstruction | 


schemes in the centre of towns. 
Mr, Dickinson: Quite so. : 
Mr. Burns: That is hardly the point we are 
dualing with now in this town ameing chemo. 
Mr. Dickinson said that, although could 


we that the Bill as it stood would be of value | having the 
to those towns that contained a considerable | buildings”—the term was 
amount of unbuilt-upon land, it would give | 


no assistanoe at all to towns that were prac 
tically filled up. There wae no place which re- 
quired town planning more than London, but 
unless his @ was agreed to the Bil! 
would be of no practical benefit to the metro- 
pelt o large places like Manchester and 
iverpool, 

Mr. Burns cantended that everything Mr. 
Dickinson wished for could be done under the 
ate law, and he inétanced what had been 
done by Lord Cadogan in Chelsea. That 
borough, he said, had completely revolu- 
tionised during the last forty years as regarded 
ts streets and its buildings, and the work of 
improvement was still going on. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

On the resumption of the Committee 
Hane! the further consideration of 
ickinson’s amendment was proceeded 
The hon. member maintained that unless 
amendment was carried the Bill would not 
& town pinnning Soeanene at all. Under 
susting Acts, which the present Bill did 
touch, where rebuilding echemes took p 

harrow streets remained as they 

cnly improvement was that buildings were 
heightened. As a result, instead of relieving 
congestion in large towns, it was greatly added 
. If the demolition of buildings 
‘ary to carry out a town planning scheme which 
involved logs upon the landowner, he would 
“ggest that they should be compensated out 
of the local funda. The President of the Local; 
Government Board had referred to what Lord 
po hae done at porary ve but that 
y ® voluntary act, submitted 
oe landd in Chelsea hed been in the 

yone lesg j n 
fare of London then toed PP sg 
improbable that the parish would 
condition it was at the day. 

Mr. Lyttelton said he hoped the Gov 
Would strongly resist the amendment. 
that a4 ono who was @ well-wisher to town plan- 
ning, and in his opinion this part of the Bill 
vas alreuly very much overloaded. A 
sent “eater on town Prager: J ape very few 

Jar between in this country 
raid that the whole aim of the Bill would be 
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| that the time had arrived when the Local 
| Government Board and the local authorities 
were willing to adapt themselves to the varia- 
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_ think there was the slightest chance of its 
| passing this year. It was impomible to have 
| the centre of large towns planned in the same 
wsthetic manner as in the outskirts. 

Mr. Wedgwood, in supporting the amena- 
ment, said it was positively ridiculous to lay 
down the lines on which all new houses should 
be built in the suburbs, and not at the same 
time to lay down that the narrow alley which 
Gave access to that land should, when it was 
| Reconstructed, be made of a decent width. 

Mr. Burns said that if they were to accept 
the amendment they must regard the Bill as 
absolutely lost, not only for this session, but 
for next. As original] drafted, the Bill was 
intended to enable the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts to be reasonably amended, and 
at the same time to give to growing towns and 

ah opportunity of 





| Mont. g on that they had to deal 


| to get through this session. The 


, and would necessitate a series 
| Of clauses to amend the Building Acts and the 
| Public Health Acts. 
On a division the amendment was. defeated 
by 24 votes to 14. 
| ir J. Dickson Poynder moved to omit all 
words in clause 1 after “land.” He said he 
considered it inadvisable to put any limita- 
_ tion on the powers of the Local Government 
Board in regard to what land they should deal 
_ with for a town planning scheme. 

The Chairman said he must rule the amend- 
ment out of order, because if it was carried it 
would enable the Local Government Board to 
do what the Committee had just decided it 

_ would not do—demolish existing buildings. 
| Lond R. Cecil moved an amendment to insert 
| words making it plain that in a general way 
| land covered with buildings was not to be 
_ scheduled in a town planning scheme. He said 
| hig object was to make it quite clear that the 
| Bill did_not apply to towns. 

| Mr. Masterman said the Government could 
| not accept the amendment. On the whole he 
| believed the Committee realised that Part II. 
| of the Bill did not deal with the interior con- 
| ditions of towns; they objected, however, to 
the words inserted “not covered with 


altogether too 

ambiguous and doubtful. 
|. The amendment was rejected on a division 
| by 36 votes to 6. 
| Mr. Dickinson moved to insert words to the 
| effect that a town planning scheme should in- 
clude “‘ the construction and use of the build- 
~—* be — thereon.”’ - 
i orpeth, in opposing the amendment, 
Fret aapbygedarvocy ee nd igen lle ee 

ranch to munici trading by employing 
public architects for the designing of houses. 
In.his opinion it would be disastrous to build- 
ings in this country if a town council or even 
the London County Council were to have the 
| designing of all houses in the future. 
| Mr. Burns also opposed the amendment, and 
| appealed to the Committee not to lay down 
| hard-and-fast rules regarding the construction 
| and use of buildings to be erected in connexion 
| with a town planning scheme. He thought 


tions that now existed in regard to building 
The amendment was, after some further dis- 


to the clause giving owners power to prepare 
town planm with reference to their 
own ei alone or in conjunction with 
others. He said he moved his in 
order that it might be made fectly plain 
that it was not necessary to apply the tae 
Government Board for authority to make a 
scheme. 


Mr. Burns said that, supposing the Ham 
ted. to make an addi. 
ion to their city, they would be saved, under 
Bill, the trouble of Pweg Fs | & private 
-would go to the one authority 

to promote a town planning 0 
proj n area. The local authority 

that the eche 
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they wanted was freedom for these town plan- 
ning schemes, to move forward even if the 
local authority was not inclined to mwve. 
They would be better off if they had to pro- 
mote private Bills forthe purpose, as at pre- 
sent, rather than be compelled to submit their 
schemes to the local authority. 

Mr. Burns promised to add words to 
clause 51 to give the Local Government Board 
power to override the decision of the local 
authority if they unreasonably withheld their 
consent to any scheme. 

Lord Robert Ceci! moved the adjournment 
of the Committee in order that they might 
know definitely how far the Government were 
prepared to meet the point undér discussion. It 
was a matter of the greatest importance to know 
the exact powers that private owners would 
have under the Bill in taking the initiative in 
town planning schemes. 

The Committee adjourned. 


Saati coin caine 
WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 
VIENNA. 


Wuens, in 1906, the great building crisis came 
to an end, a scale of wages was drawn up by 
contractors and workmen’s delegates which was 
to hold good till March, 1909. At the same 
time it was decided that before the end of the 
present year negotiations should be opened 
for cousidering the terms of a fresh agreement. 
Last month the delegates of both sides met 
in order to consider demands of the work- 
men concerning the conditions of work. These 
negotiations reveal the fact that the workmen 
ate making such demands as the contractors, 
in view of the unfavourable condition of the 
building trade, are unable to concede. The 
requ'rements of the workmen, drawn up in a 
nemcrandum, are as follows:—The working 
day, which up to 1906 numbered ten hours and 
in that year was reduced to nine and a half, 
shall be further reduced to nine hours. The 
wages demanded by separate trades are show: 
in the following table (10 hellers=1 penny): — 





Hellers per Hour. 
(Til 1906, Now. 1909. 1910, 
Masong ......... i #0 54 61 63 
Scaffolders......; 35 40 46 OD 
Helpers ......... i 3 32 38 41 
Women ........; 2 25 30 32 





The workmen further demand longer hours 
of rest on Sundays and festivals, and earlier 
closing on the eve of festivals, with a full! 
day's wage therefor. It is especially required 
that should no work be done on a holiday, 50 
per cent. of the wage shal! be paid, and that 
should work be done the full for a nine- 
hour day be paid, although work shall cease 
an hour earlier, the contractors to decide 
whether work is to be done on a holiday or not. 
Up till now the workman decided how many 
hours’ overtime he would put in. Up till 1906 
the usual rate of wages obtaimed for overtime. 
Then it was raised 10 per cent.; now the work- 
men demand an increase af 25 per cent. For 
night work the rate of pay was srranged be- 
tween contractor and men, and on an average 
was 50 per cent. higher than the ordinary 
wage; now an increase of 100 per cent. is 
demanded. Finally, the workmen again 
demand the recognition of the confidentia! 
advisers of their association, a demand which 
was refused in 1906. This was the one point 
maintained by the employers of labour, who 
were obliged to yield to all the other conditions 
laid down by the men at the close of the 
lock-out. The delegates of the employers of 
labour pointed out at the meeting that they 
are unable to acquiesce in these requirements. 
The condition of the building trade is highly 
unsatisfactory, less on account of the dearness 
of money, which this year has been reduced, 
than on account of the sang cost of build- 
ing, which is explained by the ri 

and ine expense of materials. 

sult builders can hardly obtain a higher 

of interest on their buildings than is yielded 
by mortgages. late years the price of build- 
ing hag, risen 15 per cent.; should the require- 
mente of the workmen be conceded, the price 
will rise a further 5. per cent. This it appears 


impossible to contemplate, for it could only 
bit bac edepaati Pae d this rise could 

take place considering ie no scarcit 
of house-room. The of th sides 


in their demande, a peaceful. issue does not 
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years’ stagnation, will be unsatisfactory for 
should the price of building rise still jhigher 
i ked for of 


private enterprise will be 
—_——_-oo——— 


profitable returns. 
PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON AND SUBURBS. 

THE pearing is supplemental to the list 
of building applications to the London County 
Council in another column :— : 

ive houses in Chaloraft-road, Lewisham. 
Messrs. Lf J. omg 3 & Sons, builders, 
13, Manor-lane, .E. - 

Nineteen houses in Muirkirk-road, Lewisham. 
Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, architects, 4, Station- 
buildings, Catford Hill, 8.E. 

Additional workshop at 
(Up Tooting) branch Workhouse. Mr. 
F. W. Piper, Clork to the Wandsworth Guar- 
dians, St. John’s Hill, 8.W. 

Six hundred and eighty-three tenements and 
fifty-three lock-up (150,0002.), near Marl- 
borough-square, Che for Trustees of 
Sutton Estate. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, archi- 
tect, 182, High-street, Acton. 

Additions to 40, Chatham-place, Hackney. 
Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead, architects, ; $ 
Finsbury-square, E.C, : ; : 

Additions to Homeepathic Hospital, Queen’s- 
square and Great Ormond-street, W.C. Mr. 
EB. T. Hall, architect, 54, Bedford-square, W.C. 

Formation of two streets, 40 ft. wide, between 
Spring-hill and Craven-walk, Hackney. British 
Land Company. Ltd., 25, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

Six houses in Culmetock-street and two houses 
in Culmstock-road, Battersea, for Mr. A. 
Plagle. 

Two twostory factories, Hackney. Messrs. 
Hodson & Whitehead, architects, 7, Finsbury 
square, E.C. 

Addition t warehouse, Hackney. Mr. 

Fortescue, contractor, 215, Mare-street, 


Sixty-five houses, Ellesmere and Aberdeen 
roads, Willesden. Mr. J. C. Hill, builder, 
55, Glenmore-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

St. Gabriel's Parish Hall, Chichele-road, 
Willesden Green, for the Trustees. s 

P additions to District Council's Iso- 
lation Hospital, Willesden (architect not yet 
appointed). Mr. W. J. J. Stewart, Medical 
Superintendent. 

Carshalton.—Four houses, Wales-avenue, for 
Mr. E. J. Tinniswood. : 

Yeading (Uxbridge).—Re-erection of main 
block and wards of small-pox bospital. Mr. 
J. S. Brown, builder, Hillingdon Heath. 


,—- 
a 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 

Ar the fortnightly sitting of the. Metro- 
politan Asylums Board on Saturday, letters 
were received from the Local Government 
Board agreeing to the Managers obtaining the 
furniture required for the § Hospital 
by getting prices from selected firms inste 
of advertising for tenders; and also making 
certain suggestions with a view to reducing 
the cost of the entrance lodge proposed to be 
erected at Millfield. 

Gore Farm Hospital—The Engineer was in- 
structed to arrange for certain airs to the 
Gore Farm Hospital at a cost of 1507. 

Children’s Infirmary.—The action of the 
Works Committee in instructing Messrs. Tread- 
well & Martin to prepare plans and — 
tions and to supervise the work in pro- 
vision of joinery fittings at the Children’s In- 
firmary, at the rate of 5 per cent. on the cost 
of the works, was approved. 


———__—_>--o————- 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 
Ar the. fortnightl mostiog of the Metro- 
politan Water Board held om Friday last week 
the following matters were dealt with :— 
Rates.—The Finance Committee reported on 
the question of rates payable by owners, and 
stated that, under sect, 26 of the ges Act, it 
was provided that where a house or buildit 
or part of a house or building supplied wit 
water was let to monthly or weekly tenants, or 
tenatits holding for any other period less than 
a quarter of a year, the owner instead of the 
occupier shall, if the Board so determine, pay 
the rate for the supply. It was agreed that the 
section should be i applicable to those pre- 
mises which are let at rente which include the 
water rate. 
Supply to Surbiton.—In connexion with the 
steps which have to improve the 
supply of water in the Surbiton district, the 
Works Committee recom the laying of 
maing in certain roads in Surbiton, Ki ’ 
and Ham. The total estimated cost of laying 
the pipes and making the connexions amounts 
to 4,7901.—Approved. 
Supply to Southgate.—The Works Committee 
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Hill districts (the tion of which has 
chan ‘doubled author the tus Sie peste ame 
should be a further extension of the 12-in. main, 
ot an eee ot ae 2,8504. 
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been carried out under Py tn tiny or 
Scarborough. 


ug’ 
New Cuvurcn, Mancuester.—The Committee 
of the St. Luke’s Church Building Fund have 
commenced the erection of a new church in 
Dean-lane, Moston. The plans have been 
pared by Mr. E, H. Lingen Barker, of 
chester, and the contract has been let to Messrs. 
W. Thorpe & Son for the sum of 3,7181., not 
including tower and spire, which would cost 


ano 

Curist Cuvrcu, Sovrnwarx.—This ch 
which is situa’ ¥ a pene vue: macys | ae 
been reopened extensive rm, Ww 
included underpinning, the founda dotions having 
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and mining school is proposed to be 


r m to be provided j rag 
= consists of an engineering he ra 
testing-room, storerooms, drawing fhe, 
tage Playgrounds for use in wot 
Tee eet, Playroom, and a cookery.room, 0 
groun floor 8 & one-story building at the 
front, com: meng headmaster’s and Janitor’s 
rooms t SaSroc§ %, 
pils. Leading from this is Fp t ae} 


in the main building, the ceiling pp 
up to the roof. Acces 


4 It is proposed to li cht he 
ing by means of electricity ; 
total cost is under 20,000/., and the bp 
a William Birrell, architect, Kirkcaldy 
ratevan Sunpay-scnoot, Huppersripip._ 
new Sundayechool is being ero ty ag “ 
Wesleyan dencanination at Sheepridge, Hud. 
dersfield. The building will be of stone, from 
plans by Messrs. Garside & Penningtor 
architects, of Pontefract and Castleford, and 
Ngee oso . oe will be found for 200 scholars. 
_ Norses’ Home, Savor.~A new nurses’ 
is being built in connexion with the Sel 
Infirmary. The plans are by Mr. Lloyd Oswell, 
of Shrewsbury, and the contract has been |e: 
to Mr. H. Price, also of Shrewsbury, for the 
sum of 8,500. It will be a five-story structure 
of — bricks, with Grinshil| stone dressings. 
wetirore Premises, Escercx, Yorks.—Insti. 
tute premises have been built in this village 
at an agg te cost of about 1,0002. Mr. Fair. 
burn, of Wheldrake, was the builder. and the 
— work has been carried out by Mr. 
attley, of Esorick. Mr. ©. W. Thompson 


go the plans. 
‘orPEpO Facrory, Greexocx.—It is stated 


that the Government is to erect a new torpedo 
ese at ee: The — is to con- 
8 manu , Offices, plateworkers’ shops, 
etc., carpenter” shops, pattern-workers’ shops, 
pickling- ‘5 gggroatd shops, testing-house, 
experimental cell, timber-shed, and a police 
Tt will be 260 ft. long by 210 ft. wide, 
d the approximate total cost of the whole 
building will be about 50,000/. The stone for 
the building is being supplied from Steel's 
Gourock quarry, and the work will be carrie! 
out under the authorities at Rosyth. The cou- 
has been let to Messrs. 
anchester. 

tn Parszey.—At 2 recent 
meeting of the Paisley Dean of Guild Court the 
Dean made reference to the building opers- 
tions carried out in Paisley for the year ending 
October. There were in all fifty-eight cases 
brought forward for disposal, as compared witli 
seventy-seven the previous year. total 
cases, however, only twenty-four were DW 
buildi comprising nive four-story twe 
ments, eight story tenements, one two 
story, eix villas, the remainder ~_——* 
up with alterations to property and additwo 
to ns works. The total valuation wa 
85,630/,, a decrease as compared with the pre- 
vious year of 32,7907. The Dean expressed the 
view that ome of the chief causes of the 
ressed conditions of the building trade was 

the overproduction of a particular clas 

building within the past two or three years. 
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& 80 fk in height to ts top of the fore 
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foundations and. retaining wall ate of fee 
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pavement level. ‘The front i Sy 
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bronze on the ground and mezzanine floors, 
and the dormers are of the same metal, while 
others are chiefly in steel. The staircase and 
landings are of Roman marble, with a dado 
of statuary marble and a Greek tincs capping. 
Teak and other hard woods have been used for 
the doors and mahogany panelling in the 
board-room. Messrs. lloway Brothers have 
erected the building, Mr, W. Gunning being 
the clerk of the work. 

Parish Counc, Cuamazns, Bornweit, N.B.— 
New chambers are about to be erected in 
Motherwell-road, Bellshill, by the Bothwell 
Parish Council, The plans, which were 
awarded first place among twenty-nine com- 
petitors, are by Mr. J. Gibb Morton, of Messns, 
Beattie & Morton, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
The estimated cost of the building is 2,000/. 

New Free-sratton, Hottoway.-—The London 
County Council have erected a new station in 
Hertslet-road, Holloway. The new station has 
been erected by the Works Committee, the 
work having been commenced, in May, 1907. 
The architect's estimate of the cost of the 
building was 9,895. The station has been built 
entirely as a motar-station. The main eleva- 
tions are faced with red brick with a salt- 
glazed brick dado. The elevation to Hertslet- 
‘road has stone dressings. ‘The roof is slated. 

ProposeD ENLARGEMENT OF THE Town Hat, 
Levton..-A Local Government Board inquiry 
was recently. held by Mr. R. H. Bicknell, 
M.Inst.C.E., into am application of the Leyton 
Council to raise a loan for the purpose of ex- 
tending the office accommodation at the Town 
Hall. The proposed work, for which Mr. 
Jacques is the architect, is estimated to cost 
8.6002. 

ProroseD EXTENSION Or THE Town HALL, Erc., 
Huu.—A_ Local Government Board inquiry 
has been held at Hull by Mr. H. R. Hooper 
with reference to an application by the Hull 
Corporation for sanction to barrow 121,550/., of 
which 24,0002. is required for their electricity 
undertaking, 24,0002. for the widening amd im- 
provement of Midjand-street, and 73,550/. for 
the completion of the echeme for rebuilding 
and extending the Town Hall. With regard to 
the last-named proposal the principal witness 
was Mr. Cooper, of Messrs. Russell & Cooper, 
architects. Mr. Cooper stated that it was 
originally contemplated that the whole work 
should cost 100,0002. In respect to the portion 
already erected, they obtained borrowing powers 
for 47,300/., and now they were asking for 
13,5501., which brought the total to 129,8502., 
wot including furnishing for the Town Hall 
(mumcipal chambers) portion. 


—_ — 


Stained Glass & Decoration. 


Memontat Wixpow, New Wea.evan Cuvnecna, 
Bisnop’s lvicnton.._A memorial window, with 
the figure of “ Christ the Light of the World,” 
has been erected. in this church, designed and 
*xecuted by Mr. T. W. Camm, of Smethwick 
(Birmingham). Mr. Camm has also recently 
“ dh —— window in the Redland 
teen Chapel, Clifter j a 

emelbaerni 1, the subject being the 
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Sanitary and Engineering 
Rews, 








enna iene 


yi porosep New Brivce, Fospyrxr.—The 
7 and County Council have approved plans 
anew bridge over the Welland at Fosdyke, 
Nomitted by Mr, J. Healy Johnson. Pro- 
— is made for a swing bridge at a lower 
— than the present structure, involving a 
ide 2 @dient in the approaches, whilst a 
the Toad dnd waterway are contemplated. 
o Counci| has instructed Mr. Johnson to 
ee detailed plans and specifications for the 
rhe Of inviting tenders for the work 

ich is estimated to cast 18,0002. : 
RIDGE REPAIRING IN THE Peaktann Diererict.— 
pa rovernment Board Inquiry was re- 


nber of bridges belonging to the 
* eee Mr, 'T. Partington, Ck. submitted 
Many flee rion, sed ae Me 
7, OF the e i 

tol having pseas aaseneen t 
adic tls cracked. They had been built, he 
Pletcers” than a hundred years. 

ame Tt Rurunxy Vater SewenaGe 
have dec: he Gelligaer Urban District Council 
th Rreiled that The sewerage for 
banding? Valley, which involves an ex- 
diately ©! Something like 70,000/., be imme- 
bam) 4, . ceeded with. Mr. Raikes (Birming- 
it the Sattee as the Council's special engineer 
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New Bripce over tue Spey.—A new bridge 
has been erected over the River S ay at Blacks. 
boat. The plans were prepared by Mr. P. M. 
Barnett, civil engineer, Aberdeen. The bridge 
oe _—. with 14 ft. of roadway, and 

edie of carrying a distributed wei 
25 tons. The cost is hous 3,0002. prnccin 

Warer Sorry Scueme, Sr. Anprews, N.B.— 
At a meeting of the St. Andrews Town Council 
a report by Mr. James Watson, C.E., Brad- 
ford, the engineer appointed by the Council 
to advise the best means of augmenting the 
present water supply, was adopted. Mr. Wat- 
son recommended the adoption of what is 
known as the Cameron Burn scheme. The 
gathering ground in this scheme has an area 
of 1,460 acres, and after allowing for compensa- 
tion water St. Andrews would have an addi- 
tional available water supply of 479,250 gallons 
per day. Mr. Watson estimates the probable 
cost. of the scheme at 17,000/. 


_—_ 


Miscellaneous. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENT. 
~-Messrs. Mark Faweett. & Co. have removed 
their engineering staff to their works at Tunnel- 
avenue, Kast Greenwich, and inquiries for con- 
structional steelwork and fire-resisting floor- 
work should be addressed there. “‘ Edwardian 
chimney-pot”’ business will still be dealt with 
from Westminster, 

“New Burrowes, Hicu-streer, Kensinc- 
TON.”’-—In describing our sketch of a building, 
part of a terrace, under this heading in 
*“* Notes” (page 484 in last issue) we referred 
to the dressings as in cement. It appears that 
our artist must have been so much taken up with 
admiring the design that he was sketching that 
he forgot to look carefully at the materials, for 
Mr. Chesterton, the architect, writes that the 
dressings are Portland stone. We can only 
apologise to him for the mistake, for which we 
have offered the only excuse possible. 

SvuBLeTTING STonE-POINTING CoNTRACTS.— 
Sir Howell Davies inquires of the Secretary of 
State for War whether in the contract work 
now proceeding at the Horfield Barracks, 
Bristol, the contractor has power to sub- 
contract stone pointing; and, if so, whether he 
will consider the desirability of preventing such 
subletting in all future Government work.— 
Mr. Haldane replies in the Parliamentary 
papers that inquiry will be made into the 
matter. 

Tes Lonpon County Councu, anp Burpee 

Acts.—-A comprehensive but somewhat belated 
volume of London statistics was issued by the 
London County Council on Friday last week, 
and states, among other things, that the 
number of dangerous structures condemned by 
the Council in 1906-7 amounted to 4,445. Dur- 
ing the year 115 structures were hoarded in or 
shored up, and in eight cases the owners of con- 
demned structures went to arbitration, when 
the Council's requirements were upheld in all 
cases except one; 588 summonses were issued 
during the year in consequence of the owners 
failing to comply with the Council's require- 
ments, and in 223 cases orders were obtained ; 
359 summonses were withdrawn, the work hav- 
ing been executed, one was adjourned, and five 
were dismissed. The number of new buildings 
erected in the whole of the administrative 
county was 7,191; while the fees received 
amounted to 19,9877. The number of addi- 
tions, alterations, amd other works totalled 
22,059, with fees amounting to 27,8971., and 
the number of cases under the London Build- 
ing Act was 6,742, with fees amounting to 
2,99902., making a grand total of 35,992, und 
50,8832, in fees; 2,235 applications were made 
to the Council under the Building Acts 1694 
and 1898 for various purposes, out of which 
1,824 were granted. 
Commons AND FoorratHs PRESERVATION 
Socterr.—Lord Eversiey presided over the 
monthly meeting of the Commons and Foot- 
pg Preservation Society held last week at 
con 








Victoria-street, Westmirster. A vote of 

was passed on the death of Mr. 
J. C. Parkinson, <ine of the founders of the 
Society in 1865, It was decided to co-operate 
with t bef ng hecemrbaargen i = 
issue a Whip in support r. Morrell’s 
rasan Msn, Bcd othe Port of London 
ill, to provide for an appeal to the Local 
Government rd in the event of the new 
Upper River Board of —— see to 
take steps to preserve purity 0 river, 
or to maintain the rights and interests of the 
public in respect of the Thames and its tow- 
pai for recreation otherwise. It was 
also agreed to take concerted action with the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association and 
the National Trust in pressing Mr. Cowan's 
amendment to Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Bill, with the object of preventing tho 





utilisation for building purposes of commons 
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and other open spaces; as it was unanimously 
felt that, if the measure passes into law in its 
resent form, no open space in the country will 
_safe from encroachment. Society 
decided to convene a meeting of its Parlia- 
mentary supporters to determine what action 
shall be taken to secure the passage of its 
Public Rights of Way Bill, in support of which 
numerous resolutions continue to be recaived 
from local authorities, natural history societice, 
end rambling clubs. It was reported that the 
Society was acting as arbitrator in several 
rights of way disputes, and that it was dealing 
with 380 cases of the obstruction of footpaths 
and other highways, and the enclosure of 
common lands. 

Epvucation Arcatrect of THE Lonpon Covunty 
Counct.—The Education Committee of the 
London County Council have had under con- 
sideration the question of the retirement of 
Mr, T. J. Bailey, the Architect to the Educa- 
tion Department, and have decided to inform 
the General Purposes Committee that it would 
be detrimental to the Council’s interests if Mr 
Bailey were to retire before the work arising 
out of the survey of non-provided schools is 
finally complete. 

Lasovrers as Parinress.—In the Parlia- 
mentary papers Mr. Nannetti asks if it is a 
fact that labouring men are engaged by the 
contractar doing painter's work on girders 
and other metal works at the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, and whether this is in accord- 
ance with the Fair Wages resolution of the 
House.—Mr. Hobhouse replies that he is in- 
formed that a labourer has been engaged bv 
the contractors in coating the structural 
girders at the College with preservative paint. 
This is in accordance with the invariable prac- 
tice, both in Ireland and England, for work of 
the kind, and was not a violation of the terms 
of the Fair Wages resolution. It was not 
finished painting requiring the employment of 
a skilled workman, but coating of a rough 
description carried out for preservative pur- 
poses only. The girders will ultimately be 
covered by concrete or plaster. Al] painting 
work on metal and elsewhere, properly assign- 
able to skilled workmen, has been, and would 
be, axecuted by such workmen, and paid for at 
the usual current rate of wages. 

Srimuing Castix.—Mr. . Dundas White has 
asked the First Commiesioner of Works when 
Stirling Castle passed under the control of the 
Office of Works; and what steps have since 
been taken to preserve the buildings, to con- 
tinue the military traditions, and to maintain 
the historic associations of the castle.—Mr. 
Harcourt replies in the Parliamentary papers 
to the effect that the castle passed under con- 
trol of the Board of Works in December, 1906, 
when immediate steps were taken to rescue the 
ancient historic buildings from the condition 
of decay and defacement into which they were 
rapidly falling. Interesting original work of 
an architectural character has been discovered 
and preserved, and serious structural defects 
threatening the ruin of the ancient fabric have 
been repaired. The military traditions remain 
undisturbed. a 
Tuames Conservancy.—At the meeting of the 
Board on Monday permission was granted the 
British Coalite Company to place a 12-in. dis- 
charge pipe in the river at their works at 
Barking Reach. A report was received from 
the Secretary and the Engineer with regard to 
the silting up of the channel in this reach, and 
the Lower River Committee recommended that 
they be authorised to apply to the London 
County Council for a substantial contribution 
towards the cost of deepening amd maintain- 
ing same. The recommendation was referred 
back with the object of a conference being 
arranged between the two bodies on the sub- 
jet. Permission was given to carry out the fol- 
wing works under protective conditions :—- 
Measrs. Spillers & Bakers, Ltd. Cardiff, to 
erect a crane, etc., overhanging the 
river at their premises, Newbalds Wharf, 
Bermondsey Wall; Messrs. Price & Reeves, 
to erect a temporary cofferdam and stag- 
ing for the construction of the embank- 
ment at the property of the London 
County Council on the Surrey side below West. 
minster Bridge; the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, to extend the decking of their jetty 
at Morocco Wharf, Wapping, over the whole 
of the open space between the two gangways, 
and also to erect a centre platform and roof 
over the centre part of the jetty. 

Tureatensp Yorx Gateway.—On the proposal 
to demolish the Queen ey Gateway, - 
York, for the purposes of street improvemen 

Mr. C. E. Elmhirst, Secretary of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, by whom the 
Abbey wall and the gateway were transferred 
to the Corporation, written a letter of 
protest on behalf of the Society to the Corpora- 
tion. He calls attention to the conveyance in 
1896 by the Yorkshire Philcsophical ¥ to 





the Corporation, and the express covenant by 
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the Corporation that “the walls, buttresses, 
towers, and postern shall be gradually restored 
and be kept in repair by the Corporation, who 
—- no vase take down a ac 
for rpose of restoration and re-erection. 
This se gag he points out, would certainly 
not be complied with by the Corporation tak- 
ing down the archway and erecting it else- 
where, as the whole interest attaches to its 
resent position. ‘‘ Under the circumstances,” 
ea adds, “I think you will agree that it is not 
within the power either of a Committee or 
the Corporation to remove this gateway or any 
part of the oki Abbey wall.” : 

A New Crmney-ror.—The chimney-pot illus. 
trated here has been worked out on scientific 
lines, and as the result of a xt deal of 
thought and experiment, by Mr. Mark Faweett. 
It is made in two forms, on either a square or 
a circular plan; but as the square is considered 
by the inventor (and we agree with him) to be 








es 


Perspective Sketch. 
































LLAIY ATA 
The “ Edwardian” Chimney -Pot. 





the more efficient form, we illustrate thai in 
preference. It is @ solid fire-clay chimney-pot 
desigred with the object of arranging the sur- 
faces so as tocreate am up cacnant cham the wind 
strikes it, and divert cross or down eurrent. 


The sloping sides, between the supports, turn 
the “al ie an upward direction; the uprights 
are pl 80 as to converge the current on 


the windward side and present. only an edge to 
it on the further side, so as not to throw it 
back into the chimney ing. The most 
novel feature i¢ the di top, the effect of 
whieh is expected to be to throw upward any 
blast of wind striking the top. The solid top 
also retains a good deal of the heat coming 
up the chimney and is claimed to have some 
effect in keeping up the heat of the fire and 
flue. This at all events is a windcuard 


some bgp rue 8 of the long 
additions knows colloquially as “ tall-boys.” It 
. Sy may the attention of architects and 

ul le ; 

iMeMoriAL IN Sr. Pavs's.A memorial to the 
late Sir George Williams, founder of the Y. 
Men's Christian Association, has been 
in the erypt of St.. Paul's 
monument 18 


H 


semi- inng re, one intr . 
holding an py ing hand and the Bible in 
the other, and the second symbolising Heaven. 

Town Crock, Essw Vats.—It is proposed at 
Ebbw Vale to erect a town clock. The design 
vobitonh,: Miter: Vola nak i epueeeaet 
architect, w ‘ it is to 
expend about 3001. on the work, 4 


ao 
Law Reports. 


CASE UNDER THE LOND BUILDING 


Tue case of the Regent's Canal and Dock 
Company r. the London County Council came 
before a Divisional Court of King’s Bench, eon- 
sisting of the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
Walton and Sutton, last week, on the appeal 
of the Canal and Dock Company from a 
decision of the Stipendiary, holding the apes 
lant Company liable, under the clauses of the 

n Building Act, 1894, relating to dan- 
gerous structures, to repair the bridge which 





mo go canal in the vicinity of the City- 
road, N. sd 
Mr. Horace Avory, K.C.. and Mr. Mathew 


— _ apeeeen: —— Daldy 
pr the respo ts upon the ap . 
Pn a ~— oe the statement of Mr. 
vory that the ap ant Company was incor- 
porated in 1812, and under their private Act of 
Parliament they were empowered to make, 
build, cag as many os as the nat 
pany t t necessary for t purposes © 
their undertaking. It was not disputed that 
there formerly stood on the site of the bridae 
in question a footbridge which wae erected by 
the Company in 1819. In the year 1858 one, 
John Jay, an owner of land adjoining the 
canal, made a proposal to the general com- 
mittee of the appellant Company that he 
should rebuild the footbridge. is was 
agreed to, and a new iron bridge waa erected, 
which was the bridge in question. The magis- 
trate found that ib was impossible to say 
whether the erection of the bridge was or was 
not carried out at the expense of Mr. John 
Jay, and whether, if so carried out at his ex- 
pense, Mr. Jay did not receive some advantage 
from the ny in return for the expense. 
Respondents served the Company with notice 
ir the bridge, and, the y not 
complying, the present summons was taken 
out. At the hearing of the summons before 
the magistrate it was contended on behalf of 
the appellant Company that they were not the 
“owners” of the dee, and that by virtue 
of the t with Mr. Jay were under 
no liability to repair it. It was 
on behalf of the Company that if there was 
any liability upon anyone to repair the bridge 
the liability was upon Mr. Jay or his 3 or 
personal representatives. On behalf of the re- 
spondents it was contended that in the cireum- 
stances 
t , and were liable for the repairs, and 
ihe in any event, the 
to repair so much of t 


Soeullants 
jasteltee ant il bacaaae 


oo to 
trate held that 
* owners.” of the 


they had not 


be the “owners” 
the iron. bri : 
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chimney-pot which has been planned in a 


ait footbridge. The magis-' 


ing into the agreement with Mr. Jay in 1858. 
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ing of the case of Marrictt and 

Bast Grinstoad Ges an Woe omen 
pation brought by tho plaintfis for eden 
that the defendants had no tight to le, 
on certain land at Hackenden any pi od 
conduits, or works in connexion with the 
pte a ~ undertaking ; or alternatively that 
suoh pi ae sted ae awn any 
a p S Wi i Y 
plaintid and their ane. ie 
AACE, Wore granted the power to acquir 
land compulsorily for the Purpose of caine 
os renee works in connexion with ' 
water to East Grinstead. On & piece of 
land sa saps gn Ay defendants they had 

' i uMping-station, in i 
with which “y intended to lay + tore ovr 
main in the under a public footpath pass. 
ing along the margin of land which was owned 
by the plaintiffs in. moieties, and which path 
the plaintifis were bound to maintain. Plain. 
tiffs’ case was that the defendants could not do 
what. nee proposed to do without their consent 
previously had been obtained, and the main 
question to be decided was whether the defend. 
ants would be exceeding their statutory powers 
by laying down the main, and whether, if they 
had acted ultra vires, the plaintifis could raise 
on in the absence of the Attorney. 


At the conclusion of the arguments of ovnse! 

is | Pp, Im giving judgment, said it was 
admitted that the footpath in question, though 2 
public highway, was not repairable by the 
public at large, but was under the management 
and control of the plaintiffs. But that only 
affected the question to whom notice should be 
given if the legal right existed, for it was a 
public highway, and if the work was within 
the defendants’ powers they were entitled to 
do it on giving proper notice. The whole 

uestion, aavinen was whether what the 
Selendeaie proposed to do was within their 
powers. His lordship having referred to the 
defendant company’s special Act, and the 
decided cases bearing on the subject, held that 
the plaintiffs had established their right to 
judgment without the Attorney-General being 
added as a party, and granted a declaration 
that the defendants ware not entitled to lay 
down the proposed 6-in. main of any main 
pipes, conduits, service pipes, or other works 
or engines in or under the public footway in 
question without giving previous notice to the 
plaintiffs. He also granted an myunction re 
straining the defendants from laying down or 
placing a 6-in. main or other pipes or works 
in connexion with their pumping works at 


was accordingly entered. for the 
ith costs. 
Mr. Frank Russell, K.C., and Mr. Manning 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Cripps. 
K.C... Mr. Macnaghten, K.C., Mr. Wheeler 
and Mr. Lawrence for the defendants. . 


——— ae 


Patents of the Weck. 


APPLICATIONS PUoLisueD.* 
22.306 of 1907.—A. Srmzen and P. Jann: 
Serewing Machines. x 
is relates rwing machine for cu 
Faas pri ben pg or both sides of rodk, 
and the like, wherein hg pee, hp 
screwthreaded’ at both ends is ¥ 2 sii 


to nd, the central rest is te: 
adhne geo She cutting-head at ove sie # 
; chuck. 


632 of 1907.—F. W. Mews: Locks 


This toa tumbler compe! : 
Sena on ale to be displaced relatively | ps 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracta sill open, but not included in this List, se 


Number : 


are imposed in 


iv. 4 € agape ear en Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 
information, 


{these given fn the x.; Public Appointments, xviii. ; Auction Sales, xxviii. 


cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


some 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that » fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on 


The date given at the commencement 


be 
*,° It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed 
' endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, wo cannot be 


of each paragraph is the latest 
submit tenders, may 


receipt of = bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
when the tender, or the names of those willing to 





Competitions, 


Noveuser 14.—Whitehaven.—Pus.ic ‘Ecewentiny 
Scnoo.—Whitehaven Education Committee invite 
from architects practising exclusively in Cumber- 
land or resklents therein or wh head office has 
teen Jocated in Cumberland since January, 1907, 
designs (sketch-plans only) aud estimates for a new 
public elementary school and ca er's cottage, to 
be erected in Whitehaven, to adéommodate 400 
scholars (500 mixed and 200 infants). “Pian of ‘sito 
and conditions may be outained on application tu 
Mr. W. D. P. Field, Secretary, Town Hall, 
Whitehaven, ' ' 


November 17.~Dalnottar.—Cemerery Lopos.—Old 
Kilpatrick P.C. invite architects to prepare plans, 
etc., for the erection of cemetery , Offices, and 
hundary wakes .of Dalwottar.Cemetery. ‘Terms. to 
le arranged between architect to be inted and 
ibe Parish Council. Applications to be lodged with 
Mr. Wm. Fraser Mackenzie, Clerk to Parish Council, 
Parish Council-chambers, Daimuir, 

NoveMBeR 25-Janvary 11.--Pontefract.—Seconpary 
Scnop. FoR Gints.—The Governors of the Pontefract 
Seondary Sehool (gira) invite architects having 
ofices within the admimistrative area of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire C.C. to sibmit designs and 
estimates for a proposéd secondary school for girls 
to be erected on a site in the Park, Pontefract, 
Siaeres in extent, at a cost of about 5,250/. (for the 
buiktings only). Premiums of 30/.. 20/., and 101. are 
offered for the —— placed first, second and 
third respectively, © Governors will be assisted 
in adjudicating upon the competitive drawings by 
the County Architect and the West Riding Educa- 
tiou Committee’s Inspector for Secondary Edacation. 
Printed conditioris, ete., can be obtained on written 
application to str, Charles Lowden, Secretary, 
Solicitor, Ropergate, Pontefract, accompanied by a 
uel. uldressed, brief envelope, and a deposit 

- 

Derwser 1.— London. — Postie. — Designs for 
pester et connesion witht forthisming Buildin« 
Trades Exhibition, Olympia (April 17 to May 1, 
09). Particulars and entry forms from Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery, M.P), Building Exhibition 
Offices, 45, Egsex-street, Strand. W.C. See advertise- 
i Bg our jasve of October 17 for farther par- 
* fkcewstr 10.—Ferito-concrere.—Designs for the 
architeetoral treatment of a building construct d 
'n lerro-concrete. See advertisement in this issue 
<—oe particulars. 

EMBER 14, —- Blackpool. — Central Pvetic 
Litkary. Competitive designs are invited for the 
ection of a new Central Public Library. Premiums 
: 5), 30, and 20 guineas. Plamw of site and con- 
och a | be —— on on to. Mr. 

- Loftes, Town k, Town Hall, Black » on 
payment of a deposit of 1. ls. See po ser na dl 
in our issue of September 19 for further 
Penpay 19, — Preston ).—AppiTions To 
pe .—The Committee of Visitors for the County 
jokam at Whittingham, near: Preston, invite 

signs, etc., for @ new annexe for about 700 pauper 
lunatics. Conditions and of site may be ob. 
+ on payment of a t feo of Si. Se. from 
ar. Leonard Cotman, Law Clerk to the Committee 
. Visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8, Lune-strect 
Preston. See advertisement in ‘our issue, of 
ctober 10 for further particulars. 

Deinen 31. — Cormwall.—Couwty Orrices.—The 
Cornwall CC. invite competitive desigis for” the 
font: Premiams Of S00. 200. and 101.; premium 
or Suecess'ul design to therge ihto architect's com- 
(sion. Partienlars on feceipb 

10 be obtained: from: Mr, 
fae, 0 the County Council, . See . 
naar ' our issue of Oetober 3 for further par- 

0 Date, — Swinton, — Scnoo.. — Swinton and 
Fendlebs UDC. invites aretitecte having’ their 
and  Dusivess within ten miles of Manchester, to 
rected yubetitive designs fer new schools, to be 
Prem off Cromwell-road, near Swinton Station. 
be ans Of SOL, 286, anid 10% respectively will 
mele” bv Noten te be obtained on 
ON tn ao Tt to Mr. W..T. Postlethwaite, 
thete,” (2¢ Council, Council Offices, Swinton, Alan: 


Contracts, 
AS secenemraemann 
BUILDING. 
Novewsen 15, — — Cuercn. — Building 


Morayi Bars Fyne 
rer gn a naa 


» Quantiti , 
tg nh aot oe 
gaovennsn 16.-—atate ak” t, 3.3. 


plumber works of new dwelling-house for the Farm 
of Mains of Auchnacant, Foveran. Plans, ete., nay 
be seen with Mr. Lestie Tait, Mili of Foveran. 

Nov eMben 16. —. Yeadon. — Cookery-noom.—West 
Riding CO. Education Commitice invite whole or 
separate tenders in counexion with the erection of 
a cookery-room at South View Provided School, 
Yeadon. Plans may be seen, and bilis of quantities 
obtained, on application to office of Mr. J. Vickers- 
Edwards, County Architect, County Hall, Wakefiek. 
A deposit. of 1/, must be posted, addressed to the 
‘West oe Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. A 

rate letter must be sent to the West Riding 
Architect for quantiiics. 

Novemeer 17. w-in-Purness.— ALTERATION s 
to Scuoots.—The Corporation iuvite «tenders for 
alterations and additions to Oxfordstreet Infants’ 
pewpenetl Plans may pe geen, and rage quantities 

ined, wpor application at rt 
Engineer's Office. * iA Pomerpanes 
Novemerr 17. — Bradford.—Lavvxory Extexsiox — 
ord Corporation invite tenders for works ef all 
trades in extension of laundry at the City Hospital, 
Leeds-road. Drawings, etc., may be seen, and bilis 
of quantities, elc., obtained, on application to the 
City Sree. Whitaker-miildings, Brewery-street, 


November 17.-Bradford.—Texewext Dwevuixcs.— 
Bradford Corporation invite tenders for works of ail 
trades required in the erection of superstructure of 
five dlocks of tenement dwellings, Longlands Dis- 
trict. Drawings, ete., may be seen, and bills of 
quantities, etc.. obtained, on gy omy to the City 
amen, Whitaker-huiktings, Brewery-street, Brad- 


Novemser 17.— Staincross.—Reriins.—The West 
Riding Standing Joint Committee invite tenders for 
the repairs to the Police-constatle’s House at Stain- 
cress. Specifications may be obtained ou application 
at office of Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, County Arch.- 
teet, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Novemeer 18.—Darwen.—Scnoo..——Darwen Educa- 
tion Department invite tenders for the erection of 
an elementary school to accommodate 510 children. 
Plans, et¢., may be seen, and bills of quantities, 
etc., obtained, on application to Mr. R. W. Smith- 
Saville, Borough Engmecr and Surveyor to the Fdu- 
cation Committee, at the Municipal Offices, Darwen 

Novessen 18.--Minehead.—-Hovse.—Erection of a 
new house on the North Hill at Minebead for Mr 
R. H. Holman. The plans, etc., may be inspectcd 
by appointment at. the office of Messrs. Andrew & 

osegood,  architcets and surveyors, Williton, 

t 


Novemsrr 18. — Milnsbridge. — Hovse.—Erection 
of house and shop, Cowlersiey-lane, Milnsbridge. 
Plans may be seen, and’ quantities obtained, at 
offices of Meesrs: Lunn & Kaye. architects and sur- 
veyors, Milnsbridge and. Huddersfield. 

Novemser 18. — Pylorstown.—Cuvrcu.—Building 
a church at Cynilwyn<a, Tylorstown, for the Rev. 
John Rees. The ns, etc., may be seen, and 

nantities obtained, at office of Mr. E. M. Bruce 

aughan, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 21, Dumfries-place, 
Cardiff, on receipt of a deposit of 2. 2s. 

Novemser 20. — Belfast. — Scnoots.— New male 

schools, Seaforde-street, Belfast. The plans, ctc., 
can be inspected at offices of Mr. J. J. M'Donnell, 
architect, 27, Chichester-strect, and bills of quanti- 
wes obtained from Mr. Acheson Ferguson, Scott'sh 
Provident-builciags, on it of 1. Is, 
* Novemser 20. — ire. — New Buitpixes.— 
The. Berkshire Education Committee invite: tenders 
for new buildings. Sce advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Novemper 20. — Pentre. — Rersins. rrc.—Rhomida 
U.D.. igyite tenders for repairs, painting, etc., at 
the ses known ag the “Old Higher Grade 
School” at Pentre. Plans, eté., may be seen, and 
hills of quantities, etc., obtained. at the office of 
the. architect, Mr. Jacob Rees, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre, upon the production of a receipt from the 
Accountant of the Council tor the required deposit 


U. As. 
Novemser 20 —Portslade.—Rerams, rre.—London 
and Brighton Féycation Committees’ Managers of 
.. Portslade Indusiriat School, near Krighten, imvite 
as internal yao mee og ete., e 
premises. Speci ions may be seen, an 

forms of tender abtained. at the offices of the Sur- 
--veyors to the Managers, Messrs. T. Simpson & Son, 


Frain Ii. Watlaserd.—Preceins.—The Guild- 
ford Guardians invite tenders for_erecting a }dock 
of piggeries in the grounds of the Wath boom, Gaiki- 


' “aathuect, Mr. Rowand 
obtained, at the offices of the architect, Mr. 
L, Laon, %, High-street, Guildford. - ‘s 
_ — Bresadderne. — Wan House — 
mong Bo ‘house at ‘Tresadderne, in’ the 
Parish of Rua aie, 18. ee scasaees Mr. 
» are 


November 23. — Marsden. Scueot.—The West 
Riding Education Committee invite tenders in cou- 
nexion with the erection of a new school at 
Marsden, near Huddersfield. Plans may be seen, 
and bills of quantities obtained, on apptication tw 
office of Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, County Architect, 
County Hal, Wakefield. A deposit of Li. is te 
quired. Deposits must be posted addressed to the 
West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. A 
separate letter musi be sent fo the West Ridins 
Architect asking for the quantities. 

Novemeer 23.- enden.—-Appitioxs to Works.— 
Masons’, joiner’s, concretor’s, asphaiters, siatec’s, 
plumbers, painter's, and sicel and iron work m- 
quired in additions to works at Ovenden. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and bills of quantities obtained, 
at offices of Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh, F.S.I., and 
Graham Nicholas, F.R.1.8.A.. architects, Museum 
chambers, Halifax. 

Novemeer 23. — ¥stradgynlais. — Ivrermeniite 
Scuoots.—The Governors of the Ystradgyniais Inter- 
maiiate Schools invite tenders for the erection of 
an intermediate school at .Ystradgyniais to accon- 
modate 120 children. Plans. etc., may be seen, aml 
bills of quantities obtained, at the offices of the 
architect, Mr. J. Cook Rees, Parade-chambers, Neath, 
on payment of HW. Is. 

*® Novemper 24—Canning Town.—Uxpercrounp 
Conventexce.—The West Ham B.C. invite tenders 
for an underground convenience, Beckton-road, Can- 
ning Town, KE. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* Novemper 24. — Hackney Marsh. — Dxressixc 
sueps.—The London C.C. invite tenders for dressing 
sheds at Hackney Mash. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Novemerr 24. -- Manchester. — Lovcixc-novs®. 
Manchester Sanitary Committee invte tenders for 
the erection of women’s lodging-house, Corpgra/ ton 
street. Drawings may be secn, and specification, 
etc., obtained, at the office of the City Architect, 
Town Hall, upon payment of 2/. 2s. All cheques ot 
postal orders are to be made payable to the order 
ot ' The Corporation of Manchester. 

November 24.—¥strad BRhondda.—Rervrs, eve. 
Rhondda U.D.C. invite tenders for general repairs, 
painting, etc., to be done at observation block, dis 
charging block, mortuary, administrative block, two 
~avitiong. ete., of the Isolation Hospital, Yetrad 

ndda.. Plans, etc., may be seen, and tender 
forms obtained, at the office ef the architect, Mr. 
W. D. Morgan. 194, Ystrad-road, Pentre, upon the 
k nrodretion of a receipt from the Accountant of the 
Council for the required deposit of 1/. Is. 

Novemerr 25.—Darlington.—Locomonve Works. 
North-Eastern Railway Directors invite tenders 
for trades in connexion with the erection of leco- 
motive works, Stooperdale, Darlingten. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and quantities, elc., obtained, upon 
application ¥ es Wiliam Bell, the Conypanys 

itect at. York. 
gg ey 25.—Bigin.—Vitis.—Mason, carpenter, 
slater, plumber, plasterer, painter, and glazier works 
of villa, to be erecied at the West End. Plans, etc., 
may be seen with Mr. Charlies C. Doig, architect, 
os 26. — Hereford. — Mortvary Cuaret.— 
Hereford T.C. invite tenders for the erection and 
completion of a mortuary chapel at the Cemetery, 
Westfating-strect, Hereford. Copies of the s ifica- 
tion, etc., can be obtained at the office of Mr. John 
Parker, City Surveyor, Hereford, upon payment of 


Ue core be. — Hoylake.—Scuoot.—The Adminis- 
trative Sub-committee for Education of Cheshire C.C. 
(Hoylake and West Kirby District) invite tenders 
for the erection of a higher elementary school at 
Hoylake. The plans may be seen, and quantities 
obtained, at the offices of the architect, Mr Edmund 
Ware, 20, Rachange qaret East, Liverpool, on pa; 
t of a mat of St. 3s. 
* g Sms 26. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Appt- 
tioxs.—-The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buikdines invite tenders fer enlargement of the 
Head Post-office. he advertisement in this issue 
rs. 
yg Beet pr te Pyafil.—Prvus0x%.—The 
erection of an addifional pavilion, tozether © ith 
other. work. at the Mardy Isolation Hospital, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Plans may be inspreted, and speci- 
fication, etc., obtained, upon deposit of the sum of 
21. 2s.,. upon application to the Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 
-—Leyton.—Town Hatt, EXxrexsion. 
—The Teyton U.D.C. invite tenders for extension 
of the Town pan See advertisement in this issue 
tur further particulars. 
Tho Kent’ Fducadion Committee Bass cotta tee 
The Kent m 
new Council School at Sandhurst. See advertise- 
ment in this issne_ for further 
Deceueen 3. — London. — Museum Extenstoxs.— 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, ete., invite ten- 
dere for extensions +o the Rritith Museum. See ad- 
in this issee for f 








, plasterer, and 


'St.—~Macon, carpenter, 


iculars. 
Decemser 7.— Drumaghlis. — —The 
time for receiving tenders for the eect of 
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December, Further particulars may te had’ from 
m u partic may rom 
Mr. John M'‘Robert, J.P., Rademon, Crossgar, and 
13, Wellington-place, Belfast. 
Decemven 10.—Golder's Green.—Cavacu.—-Ten- 
invited for new church at Golders Green. See 
advertiacment in this issue for farther particulars. 
* Decemorr 15.—Ponders End.—Iarants’ Scnoot. 
~The Enficid Education Committee invite tenders 
for erection of an infants’ departinent, with central 
hall. See advertisement in this issue for further 


No Date.—FPenton.—Waus.—Fenton U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of boundary walls and 
fencing at their yard in Fountain-street. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and further . owe ~ obtained, 
on application at office of Mr, Goodall, Sur- 
veyor to the Council, Town Hall, g Fy 

No Datr. — Ferryhill. — Scuoois, — Primitive 
Methodist Schools, Ferryhill Village. Names to 
Messrs. T. E. Davidson & Son, architects, Peart- 
buildings, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 

No Dats. — Hull. — Prewises. — Erection of new 
premises, Holderness-road, Hull. Names to Mr. 
Arthur Easton, architect, 7, Land-of-tireen-Ginger, 
Hull. 

No Dare —-Otley.—Apprriexs to Hovss.—Additions 
to house known as ee bona <r f to Mr. 
Bertram . ain architect, 9, Denning-road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Novemser 17 and 24—London.—Sravs, erc.-~-The 
Secretary of State for India in Council invites ten- 
ders for supply of (1) spans, 40 ft.; (2) spans, @ it.; 
(3 locomotive engines and tenders. The conditions 
of contract may be obtained on application to the 
— -ieneral of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, 


Novemper 17.— Manchester. — Bowens. — Man- 
chester Corporation Tramways Committee invite 
tenders for the supply of (@) two steel boilers, for 
heating purposes; (b) hard-drawn copper trolley 
wire, Specifications, etc.. may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr, M. M'Elroy, General Manager, 
Tramways Department, 5, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Novemsen 18.-- Oake: nipge.— Derby- 
shire C.C. invite tenders for ¢ building of a small 
two-arched brick bridge at Oakettberse. on the 
main road from Clay Cross to Ambergate. The 
drawings, etc., may be seen, and form of tender 
obtained, at the office of the County Sarveyor, St. 
Mary’s-gate, Derby. 

Novemser 19. — lington.—Pyr.- re 
invite tenders for se x ami fixing at the New 
Water Tower, Harrogate-hill, an clectrically-driven 
centrifugal pump. Plans, etc., may be obtained on 
application at the office of Mr. George Winter, 
Borough Sarveyor and Waterworks Engineer, Town 
Hail, on depositing a cheque for 2i. 2s. 

Novemark 20.—Oldham.—Mecaanicat Stoxers.— 
The Electricity Committee of the Corporation in- 
vite tenders for the supply and erection of mechan- 
ical etokers for the dry-back marine and climax 
boilers at the generating-station, Greenhill, Okdham. 
Specifications can be seen or obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. 8. Wilmott Newington, Borough Ewe. 
trical Engineer, Greenhill Electricty Works, Old- 
ham. A charge of MU. Is. will be made for each 
copy of the specification. 

Novemper 21.--Chorley.—Srrez Tunina.Choricy 
Corporation invite tenders for about 78 lin. yds. of 
steei tubing. 3% in. internal diameter, 4-in. metal, 
in 18-ft. lengths.. Specification and farther particu- 
lars may be had from the Berough Surveyor. 

Novemser 24.—London.—(iirpers.—Great Western 
Railway Directors invite tenders for the supply of 
about 1,420 tons of steel bridge girders and other iron 
and steel work of British manufacture, to be jet in 
four contracts. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forms 
of tender, etc., obtained, at the office of the Engineer 
at. Paddington Station. 

Novemner 24.-London.—Roorixc.—Great Western 
Railway Directors invite tenders for corrugated-iron 
roofing work, etc.. at Paddington Goods Station. 
Pians, etc., may be seen, and forms of tender, etc., 
obtained, at the office of the Eugincer at Padding- 
ton Station. 

Decemeern 2.--London.—Ewncines, erc—The East 
Indian Railway Company invites tenders for the 
supply amt delivery of locomotive engines and ten- 
ders, as per specification to be seen at the Com- 
pany's offices, Nicholaslane, London, EC. For each 
specification a fee of 11. 1s, is charged, which cannot 
under any circumstances be ret 

Decemeer 7. — Dublin. — Seg Worxs.—Great 


Northern Railway Company (Irela Directors in- 
vite tenders for the reconstruction of a jon al geet 
bridges. Drawings, etc., at the office of 


Mills, Bagineer- in-Chief, Amiens-street, Dublin’ or 
ae "es same at the District Engineer's Office, 
as 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Novewsern 16.—Dublin.—Vay.—The Public Health 
Committee invite tenders for ion ofa 
van for use in the Disinfecting Department, ne ng 
bone-lane. Particulars can be had at the Pubic 
Health Office. 

Novemeer 16.—Holmnook.—-Ware FTC. 
The Managers of Irion Schools, go rhmrening invite 
tenders to provide and fix a series of new pedestal 
water-closets, urinals, plumbing and other work at 


the se ifications, efc., may be had from 
Mr. W. Tritton- Jones, surveyor, Ravenglaas, 
Camberland. 


Novempern 16.—Lelecester.—Lawea—The Guar- 
dians invite tenders for supplying and fixing trans- 
formers and metal filament lamps in four pavilions 
at the North Evington Infirmary. Specifications 
can be obtained at office of Mr.  apsacie Mansfield, 
clerk, Poor Law Offices, Leicest 

Novempen 16.—~ page Sieerers.—-The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. acting on behalf of 
the Government of Ceylon, invite tenders for the 
supply of 60,600 Australian Jarrah wood sleepers 
Forms of tender, etc.. may he obtained on applica- 
tion at the office of the Crown me ki for the 


Colonies, Whitehall-gardens, London, §.W., between 





THE BUILDER. 


the heuey st 2 8m, and 5 & > os gala 


«) p.m), on 1 hak ment, of s S depen of 


fitting 
tlivenatress, 


Buildin 


Noveneer 
ford ‘Guardians invite 





o— NG 
te tenders for the and 
erection of about 105 lin, rods of oa 
fencing around the boundaries of the land recent 
added to the Workhouse premises, 
ov, s ification 


t Mr. 
Raward i Lana, architect and surveyor, 36, High- 


street, Guildford 

November 
Wreck. North E Eastern Railw 
the removal as a whole, or 


Removal oF 


Dock. Fall partic lars sete an Dereon “appl = 
: = rs, ete . 
tion to Mr. T. M, . Docks oeee's ties, 
‘k Office, til: 
NOVEMBER ~~ Baunton. — Fence. -- Taunton 


Borough Hiecation Committee invite tenders for the 
supply and erection =< & wrought-iron fence with 
stays, etc., around garden land odes the nnd og 
—_ of North ‘Town boys’ school. 


ite, Town Cler 

Novemere  25.. wakefield. Desks,  Curroarps, 
erc.—The West Riding Education Committee invite 
tenders for the supply of dual desks, stock cup- 
boards, and maeseam cupboards to elementary 
schools, Full particulars may be obtained on appl 
cation to Mr. Horne, Education Department 


(Elementary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield 

Novamerr 24.—-Ilford.—Furxisnixe —Iiford U. sr ©. 
invite tenders fer furnishing ne library and hall 
at Seven Kings — vg efc., may be ob- 
tained at the office of Mr. Herbert Shaw, M.ingt.C.E., 
Engineer and ign ge "Goon Hall, Iiord, on pay- 
ment of a deposit of 21. 2x. 

* Novemere a West Ham.-—Motor Fine-escare. 
~The West Ham B.C. invite tenders for su 

of a motor fire-escape and hose tender. See 
tisement in this issue for further particolare. 

Novemprr 26.~- Mantwich.— Scavevarne.— Nant- 
wich R.D.C. invite tenders to empty pails contain- 
“e nightsoil and convey the same away every 
week, and to empty ashpits in the townships of 
—— , Shavington-cum-Gresty, hy moagee and 

n. Further particalars vag ay 1 
from the Council's Inspector, Mr. John Storcy, at 
his office in Pillory-street, Nantwich. 

Decempsn 1.~Cardiff.-Evectraic Liennixa op 
Mvssum.—Tenders are invited for installing electric 
_ in the Museum, Cardiff. ification, etc., 

» obtained apen application to the Town 
Clerk, City Halli, Cardiff. 

No Date. — Gloucester. — Priuasc Down. — 
Gloucestershire C.C. invite tenders for the hase 
and palling down and removing the n ial of 
certain premises on the south side of Westgate-atrect 
ant the weet side of Berkeley-street, Lee the 


Shire Hall. Particulars may be obtained 
sulting County Surveyor, Shire Hall, 
No Dare. —- Pe «~~ LAGUTING —- ting glinat 


for Peacoed Public Hall. Apply, Mr. W. A, Sat 
Secretary, Pencoed. 


PAINTING, etc. 


Novemsrr 14. — Blaenavon, po Aran ete. — 
Paintine.—Repairmg, papering, painting, etc., the 
Market Tavern Hotel, Hiaenavon; Victoria 
Hotel, Rhymney; Old Taayard Inn, Merthyr: Royal 
Arms, Pontywain, for Messrs. A. Buchan & Co., 
Kbymney Brewery, Rhymney. Specifications, Fe ser 
may be seen at each of te above houses. 
office, of Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton-elrect, 

re. 

Novemeer 17.—Aldershot.—-Paintixa, rre.—Alker- 
shot U.D.C. invite tenders for executing certain 
repairs and painting works to their water vans and 
road scraper. ifications can be seen, and any 
further information obtained 
the office of the Surveyor, Mr. Fred C. Uren. 


Bh ig am on - — .— Parntine.—Berks and 
Councils invite tenders for the paint- 
jug 9t Albert Bid Bridee, sheeted om toe 2008 ween 


ver the Thames. Specifi- 

poor Ban = — be Ghiained | from the County Sur- 
veyor of Berks, po Reading. 

Novemser mag PAINTING. mpage ed 


work io aa rividere and Ruch i eppitais. 


Speai ete., had on 
the, Office ot Public wp, Bow Bi City hie, gules 64, 

Novemeer 21.—York.-—-Paiwnxe, eve.—The dining 
hall at the North Riding Asylum, Clifton, York, to 
be fae mg re ng og for the work to 
be sen fir ag than November 21, 
a “Committee of Visitors, 

vewere 23. -- Gra 


Borough at 
ramitice aie todos bg: ine 
-iron roofs of their 
te tender for 
inoue of South Ww , or at the 
ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


a Re rent a PR rtges of 
struction of sewers oe B oe mater Bow Hy in 


fer 2 re ee 





the. 
nap ae iret bal (of 
. of 


[NOVEMBER 14, 1908, 


form of tender obtained 
Sngineet, and om pay meut or 5d pelleation to the 


ab deposit. 
16.—Altrincham 

Altrincham U.D.C Rishwart Com mites jos 
romggg 4 mak ing. “up (including 4 tar-mac; a 

carriageway) ot Bea coustield-road re m 
efc.. May be seen, and quantities, ete, , obtained, is, 
application to th to urveyor, Mr, Hk ‘items — 
Novawemn 


scent @ley.-Excayarn 
Béncation Commitiee ot the West Rid mg CC. 7. 
ite tenders tor works of excavations ang So 
embankments, and drainage for 


foundations, 
eee Spalaing Caltex. Vlans, ete, » May be sey 
none te 


ickers- 
t, County. ait Wakefield, gee 
HS inust be posted 4 r 
ie required. Riding Treasurer, County Hall, i, Wakeneiy 
rnin 16. ~- Cambuslang. — Hignway —Th, 
act Committee of the Middle Ward of the 
County of Lanark invite tenders jor the construction 
a new yer nll “Myrtle-walk, Cambusiany 
ates Of the specification, etc, may be Obtained 
from the Road Surveyor, District Offices, Hamilton, 
Novempen 16.—Mali ~Sewen.—The Highways 
Committee of the Halitax Corporation invite ten. 
ders for the construction of about 199 lin, yds, of 
9-in. earthenware pipe sewer in Green-lane. aff 
Rochdale- », and abowt 200 lin. yds. of i2.i9 
earthenware pipe sewer in Burnley-roud, at Cote 
pore aie vag Rene Ro a. _ forms of tender 
ication to t. dames Lord, 
— Mime E., yg ms Engineer, Town Hail, Halifax 
pon payment of the sum of 5i. for each set oi 

quant 


Novemare 16.--Leeds.—Pavina —Leeds Highways 
—- invite tenders for the paving and flay. 
pce of streets. Drawings may be seen at the (it 
‘ngineer's office, Municipal- buildings, Forms of 
tender, etc.. may be obtained, and copies of docu- 
ments forming the coutract inspected, on applica- 
tion at the Highways Office, 155, Kirkstall-road. 

November 16.—Plymouth.—Maxwyo-vr, ste —For 
gn a and completing streets and lanes. Plans, 

y be seen at offices of Mr. James Paton, 
pees Tnagineet, Municipal (ffices, Plymouth. 

Novemerr 16.—Pontyrhydyrun.—Sewse—Lian. 
frechia Upper U.D.C. invite tendets for providing 
and laying 318 yds. of 9-in. stoneware sewer, etc., 
at Ta a dead > Fino particulars can be 
obtained from Mr. sore Jones, Sarveyor to the 
Council, Richmond- man ‘ontnewydd. 

Novewser 16, — Smithboro’,—Sewer.—Monaghan 
.- D.C, invite tenders for laying a new sewer in the 

Village of Smithboro’. Specification can be seen ai 
office of Mr, Samuel Mitchell, Clerk of Couuci, 

Workhouse, Monaghan. 

Novaunen’ i6.--Withington.Srreet Works. - 
Manchester Corporation Withingten Committee in- 
vite tenders for —* kerbing, fla ners. and 
selt paving, etc., of Leslie-strect, ithingten 
Seddon-street, Withington; Grantham-street, With- 
ington; and Palmes-street, Withington. Plans, ete 
can be seen, and a form of tender, etc,, obtained, 
from the Surveyor to the Committee, Town Hall, 
"aouaueet ii _Cheriton.— Rory Works Cheriton 
U.D.C. invite tenders for levelling, metalling, o, 

kerbing, channelling, aud making fos 
Vigjeria- road, Cheriton. A deposit of Ss. most be 
id ete. The 
on application for specification, 
plans h etc., may be seen at the Surveyor's Office, 
riton. = 
vemen 17.—Oystermouth.—Srwik Works 

% TF egy om wee U.D.C._ invite tenders for - 
fel roo of sewers. The plans, etc. “4 rn ihe 
seen, and forms of tender, ¢tc., obtaine a i 
Council Offices, Park-street,  Oystermouth 

of each 
deposit of a cheque for 1. Is. in respect 
ack (two) 
my 18. — Greetland. — Foawixe Smet 


flags. 
Greetland U.D.C. invite tenders for ferme Mh 


r necessary in 
site "Criseety aed Bluse 
Plans, etc., may be seen. aud Messrs. Richard 


. of 
post aplained, "at soa 2, Commercial-street, 


fe 18, — Kin gston-upon-Thames.” in 

Worxs.--The Corporation (" Noritomavense mn. 

mak portion 0: 

ete. Soot by the Borough Aa, Me 

Hampton Clucas, can be seen of ope 
= em forms of r. a Pes A 


colt 
ham Health enbios invite tenders for pada’ 


nerete tanks, 
pe a egg age neal Z oe ies 
Plans may be se 

tingent works: Borough Surveyor Fo ae 
November 19—Bournemouth — Hor ins 
ring “~ 

Park Bate Pal particu" forms of tender Oy. 

be obtained of the Borous hE ent ibe ter 

Lacey ll. ls. to be deposite! in TO on 

der with the Borough Buzine<r a Rare 
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| Hall, Halifas 
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copies of docu- 
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, be seen On at office of Mr. W. 
gr to the .C. of Oakham, Catmose- 
street, Oakham, or to Mr, Charlies W. 


ivi ner, Oakham (from whom 
civil “is of quantities and other information may 
be obtained) 


‘ovemnen 21—Ebbw Vale.—Roip Works, rrc.— 
ron Vale U.D.C. invite tenders for :—(a) Supply- 
ing and laying wbout 220 5 a oe ae 
channel of pennant stone kd Ww “ue oo 
‘ort; (0) supplying and Jaying abou su ie: 3 
of pennant a see at ng ee ; Bc 
; ying 4 erecti ooden ateps . 

— and Jower roads near the railway ee re 
Victoria; (d) excavating about 150 — = : 
earthwork, and building about 45 cube yds. © 
wall at Beaufort, and erecting about 100 yds, of 

‘ost and wire fence for road widening; (¢) pro- 
v ting and Jaying about 380 lin. yds. ef Gin. and 
jin, sewers, et¢,, at Beantort.. Plans, ete,, may be 
wen, ad forms of tender obtained, by appointment 
a the office of Mr. T, J. Thomas, Town Surveyor. 
A deposit ot Rs which must be in postal orders, 
“i requi . 

vil cunt 21, — Belling. — Roan Wonxs. — The 
UDC. of Felling invite tenders for the execution 
of certain works required in the formation and 
making good of a certain street at Felling. Plans, 
etc, may be seen at the office of the Surveyor. 

Novewser 21. — Pormby. — Maxino-vr. — Formby 
UDC. invite tenders for the making-up of Wicks- 
lane, from Freshfield-road to the L, and Y. Railway, 
with tar macadam, Form of oe ete., may 
be had on application to Mr, E. H, Bond, Clerk to 
the Council, Couneil . 
0s, &. Conditions of tender ma 
plication to the Surveyor, Mr, A. 

Novemoer 21. _—Srreer Works.— 
Heysham U.D.C, invite tenders for sewering, level- 
ling, paving, metalling, channelling, and making 
good that part of the Back-road lying between 
Marine-terrace and Grosvenor-terrace. Plans, etc., 
nay be seen, and bills of quantities and form of 
tender Cag re = a to Mr. Henry Miller, 
Surveyor, Counc ces. 

Novemner 21.—Beddi —Roan Works.—The 
UDC. of Teddington invite tenders for making-up 
of King Edward’s-grove and Princes-road (part of). 
Teddington. Plans, ete., may be seen, bills of 
quantities, etc., obtained (on payment of 2i, 2s.), 
on application to Mr. M. Hainsworth, Sarveyor, 
Council Offices, Teddington.  ° 
* NovemseR 23. — . — Rosp-MAkinG,—~ 
The Beckenham U.D.C, invite tenders for making-up 
Perth, Picquet, and Witham roads. See adyver- 
visement in this issue for further particalars. 

Novemser 23. — Broadstairs. — Limestone Tar 
Piviné. Broadstairs and St. Peter's U.D.C, invite 
tenders for supplyingy and Jaying 1,255 super. yds., 
ot thereabouts, of limestone tar paving, at Stone- 
mad. Plan, ete., by Town Surveyor, Mr. 
Howard Hurd, C.E., which_can be seen at his office, 
ad particulars and form of tender obtained. 
Novewgen = 23,--Cheltenham.—Nrw Outraut. 
‘ewer.—Tenders are invited for the construction of 
a hew brick and concrete outfall sewer about two 
miles in length. Upon a d it of 3. conditions of 
contract, efc., may be obtained from Mr. J. 8. 
Pickering, M.¥nst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

Novemern 23,--Dawlish West.—Warer Surriy.— 
The R.D.C. of Newton Abbot, Devon, invite tenders 
‘or the construction af a concrete storage reser- 
‘oir, pumps, and engines for lifting water to same, 
id providing, jointing, and laying about 6,700 yds. 
it. of 4-in, and 3-in, cast-iren water mains, etc. The 
lirawings, efc., can be seen at the office of the 
Hagineer, Mr. “S. Dobell, Queen-street-chambers, 
Exeter. Copies of the quantities, ete., may be ob- 
‘ained from the Engineer upon payment of 3. 3s 
Novewper 23, — Hounslow. -—- Privare Strest 
Works. —Heston and Isleworth U.D.C. invite tenders 
‘ot (1) making-up Gordon-avenue, St. Marg : 
2) Hospital-road, Hounslow. The plans, ete., may 
ve seen, and bills of quantities and form of tender 
“tained, from Mr. J. G. Carey, the Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council, Council House, Hounslow, 
* payment of 11, Is. 

; OVEMBER 24. -~ Beaconsfield. — Foorway. — The 

D.C. of Beaconsfield invite tenders for the con- 
Ruttionot i footway adjoining the Amersham-road, 

‘aconsfield. of about 330 yds. in length and 6 ft. 
" width, Plans, ete., may be seen at the office 
“the Surveyor te the Council, Mr. H. Sargeant, 
Wreombe-end, Beaconsfield. 

Pree 24.-Mitchin.—Waterworks.—Hitchin 
C. invite tenders for waterworks, contracts 
HA, Drawings, ete.. by Messrs. W. RB. & W. 
rpiltips, civil engineers. Mr. Wm. Onslow Times, 
Wy: the Council, U,D.C. Offices, Town Hal, 
wna, Hertfordshire, 
lather, 4; ~~ Teatherhead. — Maxino-vr. — 
‘uiherhead U.D.C. invite tenders for the making- 
ip of Mavuzine-place, Form of tender obtained 
(at the office of Mr. J. RB. Smales, Surveyor, 
ime Leatherhead, upon payment of a 
Leet ee 04 Leek. Sewanact. —The RDC. of 

ile tenders for carryi out wor o 
rane at Balj Green, Notton-in-the- Moors, Plan, 
tea ee” seen at the Union Offices, Russell- 


Novenwer 24, —Southampton.-—-Aspuanr Pavina.— 
pond Corporation invite tenders for ime “asphalt 
paving Mm the roadway of the Strand. Plan, ete.. 
hey be inspected, and form of tender obtained, at 
Roronzh Engineer's Office upon production of 
lie rough Treasarer’s receipt for a deposit of 


Noveworn Ss J 

: alte ~~ JMPROVEMENT OF 
etna in Rev av Seuruay. — Cont: > T— 
: mie Works Committee invite tenders for the con- 
een tO! flood works. The plans, etc., may be 
Wes oft rreatian of works, etc, obtained. 
ees a Surveyor, Os fouse, Birmingham, 
} wove 25, ith.—MAxine-uP AND 
an ~The Hammersmith B.C. invites tenders for 
Velige?, “4 Daving part of Emlyn-road. See ad- 
Now nt '" this issue for farther particulars. 


Gy ~~ cies 
ARTON Enp, AND NEWARK. ATER Supety.—The B.D. 


y, on ‘receipt of 
be seen on ap- 
. Pattison. 
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of Peterborough invite tenders for the providi 
ying 1 about 900 yde. of 5-in., L150’ yde, oftin. 


ds. of 3in. cast-iron wittin the 

Parish of feterboroush Without. The general cou- 

ditions, etc., may be seen at office of Mr. J. W. 

Buckle, ath Zriestgate, Petervoroagh, and copies 
e& y ained depositi 

the sum of 11. ls. Br — 

Novemuek 25.-Wood Green.—Privare Street Im- 
provement.—The Wood Green U.D.C. invite tenders 
for the making-up of :—(1) Dunbar-road (Section Beni 
(2) Ampthill-road; (3) passageway at rear of 
105-133. High-road; (4) Alexandra k-road (Sec- 
tion III); and (5) Woodside-road (Section 1LL). 
The plans, etc., may be seen, and bills of quantities 
obtained, on kation to the Sufveyor, at the 
Town Hall, Wood Green, upon payment to Mr. Wm. 
P. Harding, Clerk of the Councit. Town Hall, Wood 
Green, of a deposit of MU. 1s, 

Novemesn 27, — Acton. — Sewer.—The U.D.C. of 
Acton invite tenders for the construction of 4 mile 
of large main sewer. Tender and form, etc., can 
be obtained, and the drawings inspected, at the office 
of Sir Alex. Binnie & Sons, 9, Great George-street, 
Westminster, on payment of 2i, 

Novemerr 27.—Amesbury.—Draixace.—Amesbury 
R.D.C, invite tenders for constructing a new system 
of drainage at the Workhouse, Amesbury, Wilts. 
The plans, vic., can be inspected at the office of the 
Engineer, Mr. W. H. Stanley, A.M Inst.C.E.. 
Market House-chambers, Trowbridge. A copy of the 
bill of quantities can be obtained of Engineer on 
receipt of the sum of 11. ts. 

Novemsrr 28.--East Grinstead. — Draixace. — 
East Grinstead U.D.C, invite tenders for :—No. 1.— 
Supplying 64n. cast-iron socket pipes (about 
1,600 yds.); (2) supplying and erecting two sets gas 
engines and pumps; (3) laying pumping main 
(1,000 yds.) and sewer (250 yds.); (4) building engine- 
house, etc. Plans, etc.. may be seen, and forms of 
tender obtained, from Mr. W. E. Wollam, Engineer 
and Sarveyor to the Council, Council Offices, London- 
road, _ Grinstead, on depositing postal order 
vadue 


November 30.—Penge.—Privare Srreer Worxs.— 
The U.D.C. of Penge invite tenders for private 
street works in Cottingham and Torr roads. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and copies of the bills of quanti- 
ties obtained, on application to Mr. Herbert Widliam 
Longdin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Anerley, 8.E., on 
4 of 2!. 2s. 

Novemerr 30.—Willesborough.—Drarxice.—East 
Ashford Guardians invite tenders for carrying out 
certain works of drainage at the Workhouse, 
Willesborougt. Pian, ete., can be seen at the Work- 
house. Bills of quantities will be supplied on de- 
positing the sam of WU. Mr. Horace Hamilton, 
Clerk, Ashford. : 

Decemper 1. — Gravesend. — Sewers. — Gravesend 
T.C. invite tenders for the construction of surface- 
water sewers within the Borough. Plans, etc., may 
be seen at, and bills of quantities, etc., may be ob 
tained from, the Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Halil, Gravesend. 


STONES, MATERIAL, AND STORES. 


Novemerk 16.—Bristol.—Srorss.—The Sanitary 
and Improvement Committee of the Corporation in- 
vite tenders for the supply of stores and tools. 
Specifications, ete., may be obtained at the offices 
of the City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, on payment 
of 108. ot 

Novempern 16.—- Edinburgh.— Pires.— Edinburgh 
and District Water Trust invite tenders for supply- 
ing a quantity of cast-iron pipes, and about 2% tons 
of special castings. The drawings may be seen, 
and copies of specifications, efc., may be obtained, 
at the Superintendent's office, No. 12, St. Giles 
street, Edinburgh. 

Novemeer 16.—London.—Srores.—The Agent- 
Genera) for the ; del age Bove aes poy 
for the supply of fishplates, steel, for . section 
rails. Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained on 
application at the office of the Agent-General, 100, 
Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 

Novemerr 17, — Zondon. — Materis. — Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway Directors invite 
tenders for the supply of (1) steel material; (2) 
rails and fishplates; (3) fishbolts and nuts; (4) bear- 
ing plates; (5) dog spikes. Forms, etc., can be ob- 
tained at offices of Mr. W. V. Constable, Secretary, 
Gloucester House, 2, 3, and 4, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, Tendon, E.C., on payment of 2is. each 
(which will not be returned). 

Novemerr 17.— West Hartlepool. — Roa 
Marextars anp Sewer Pires.-The Corporation in- 
vite tenders for the supply of Yorkshire and con- 
erete kerbstone and flags, etc. Specifications and 
forms of tender can be obtained at office of Mr. 
Nelson F. Dennis, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor. 

Novemper 18. eee = he un AND 

+ MATERIAL— Gas Committee invi 
peg supply of firebrick material and fireclay. 
Forms of tender may be obtained on application to 
Mr. G, Hampton Barber, Secretary, Council House, 
Birmingham, Deposit of 5s. required. 

.-~ Granite Spaiss.— 
Parish of St. 


Camberwell, invite tenders for the supply of 
oo of granite spalls, to be delivered at their 
Wor! , Gordon-road, Peckham. Forms of - 
der, elc., may be obtained upon ——- to Mr. 
Charles 8. Stevens, Clerk to » Guardians, 
Guardians’ Offices, 29, Peckham-road, 8.E. ‘ 
|. ~ Disrnpectants. — The 


veuner 18.— Chor 
charles ee Wisinfecting Hg tiquid = 
j 6 isin 
= ae Forms of tender may be obtained 


from . Jno. Mills, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Chor 


— Manchester. — Materiuis.—The 
Committee of the Manchester os 
pie oS from Me. a Wil Superintendent 
a sg Cleansing ‘Deparment, Town Hall, Man- 
ete.—The 





—Woodstock.—Granitr, 
| R.D.C. of Woodstock invite tenders for the supply 
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of stone. Forms of tender can be obtained on a ppili- 


cation at office of Mr. A. G. Higgs, 
District Council, Woodsteck. =” “MT ‘@ the 
Novemssr 19. Annus Cowrracrs.— 


The T.C. invite tenders for the sa of goods and 
materials. Specifications, etc.,can be obtained, and 
samples seen on application, at the Borough Sur- 
veyor's Office, Town Hall, Chatham. 

Novemser 19.— Deal.—Granim:—The Corporation 
of Deal invite tenders for the supply of Guernsey 

weoaggye yee gee me gg be ~ from Mr. 
Thos. p - rou, f and Serveyor, 
23, Queen-street, Deal. . — 5 

November _ 19.—Wakefield.—Storss.—The Wake- 
field and District Light Railway Company invite 
tenders for the supply of the Various classes of 
stores used in tramway work. Particulars of 
schédules may be obtained at the Central Office 
Belle Isle, Wakefield. A charge of 1s. (which is not 
returnable) is made for schedules in duplicate, 

Novemerr 20.—Ldverpool.—Srores.—The Cheshire 
Lines Committee invite tenders for the supply dur- 
ing the year 1909 of stores and materials. Specifica- 
tions, etc., can be obtained upon application to Mr. 
8. Saxon Barton, Stores Superintendent, Cheshire 
Lines, Warrington. 

_Novemser 21.—Chorley.—Smet Tvsinc.—Choriey 
Corporation invite tenders tor about 78 lin. yds. of 
steel tubing. Specification and further particulars 
may be had from the Borough Surveyor. 

_ Novemser 21. — Pelling.—Mareriis.—The U.D.C. 
mvite tenders for the supply of materials, etc. 
Form may be obtained from the Surveyor, or witi 
be sent on receipt of stanrped addressed envelope. 
onl ae atewere ne Materisns.—The 

J.D.C. invite or supplying goods and 
materials during the year ending December 31, 1909. 
Conditions of contract, etc., may be seen, and forms 
of tender obtained, on application te the Surveyaer, 
at the Council House, Handsworth. 

Novemuer 21. — r. — Nox-Coxpuctixe 
Coverine.—Manchiester Corporation Waterworks 
Committee invite tenders for supplying and fixing 
non-conducting covering for steam boilers, steam 
pipes, etc., at their new hydraulic pumping-station. 

ater-street, Manchester, Specifications, etc., may 
be obtained u application to the Secretary, 

Waterworks Offices, Town Hall. 

Novemssr 21.— Swansea.—Srores, etc.—Swansea 
Harbour Trustees invite tenders for the supphy of 
iron, castings, chains, timber, oils, irommongery, ship 
chandiery, and general stores for twelve months. 
Forms of tenders, ete., may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Engineer, at the Harbour Office 

NoVEeMBER 21. — ¥strad -~ Pires. — The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply and delivery 
at Ystradgyniais Station of about 34 tons of 3-in 
cast-iron pipes and special castings. Specification, 
etc... may be obtained from Mr. 8. A. Bell, engineer. 
Herbert-sireet, Pontardawe, upon receipt of a cheque 
for 2. 2s. 

Novemarr 23.—Aberdeen.—Srores. —The Directors 
of the Great North of Scotland Railway Company 
invite tenders for the supply of stores. Forms of ten- 
der can be obtained frem the Stores’ Superintengent, 
80, Guild-street, Aberdeen, on payment of 1s. for 
each form. 

_Novemner 23.— Doncaster. — Stores.—The Great 
Northern Railway Company Directors invite tenders 
for the supply of certain new and the purchase of 
old stores for twelve months from January 1 next. 
A list of the contracts, and separate forms of tender 
for each contract, may be obtained upen application 
to Mr. Weeks, the Stores Superintendent, Doncaster. 

Novemser 23.— ~—Parnrer’s Mareriais, eve. 
—Tenders are invited for the supply of painter's 
materials and engineer's fittings. Particulars, etc., 
can be obtained on ee to the Master, Union 
Warkhouse, Eastry, $.0., Kent. 

Novemser 23.—Sevenoaks.—Roi Mera. axp 
Grave..—Sevenoaks U.D.C. invite tenders for 
1,880 yds. of clean local stone, and 60 yds. of gravel. 
Specifications, etc. may be obtained of Mr. 
Samuel Towlson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the 
Council, Argyle-road, Sevenoaks. 

NOVEMBER 24.— -—Strorges.—The Barry Rail- 
way Company invite tenders for the supply of 
general stores and materials. Specifications, etc. 
may be obtained from , wt cone, Secre- 
tary, Company's ’ KS. 

Novemper 24.— Bootle.—Pavine Mareruts.—The 
Corporation of Bootle invite tenders for the supply 
of granite paving materials. Forms of tender may 
be obtai at the office of Mr. B. J. Wolfenden, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

Novemper 24.—West HMam.—Moror Finre-escars 
ano Hose.—The B.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of a motor fire-escape and tender. Specifica- 
tion, etc., may be obtained at the office of Mr. John 
G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hail. West 
Ham, E., upon payment of 1/. 

Novemeer 27. — Cowes. —Cast-1rox Pipes.—Cowes 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of about 1,500 
lin, yds. of 4-in, cast-iron spigot and socket pipes, 
also for certain valves and hydrants. Specification, 
ete., may be obtained from Mr. John W. Webster, 
Surveyor and Water Engineer to the Council. 

Novemser 30. — Enniskillen. — Goons, — Sligo, 
Leitrim, and Northern Counties Railway invite ten- 
ders for goods required for the year 1909. Mr. 8. B 
Humphreys, Secretary and General Manager, Chief 
Offices, Enniskillen. 
Novemerr 30. — St. Marylebone. — Works vp 
Mareriats.—The Borough Council invite tenders for 
Sr ete sean yor wanted os a 
with. further rs, ma on _appli- 
eation at the Town Hall, Marylebone-tlane, Oxierd- 


Dacemeer 2.—Dublin.—Materiats—The Directors 
of the in ge Bayne — unas Seeapany invite 
tenders supply brass copper work 

cordage, iren castings. paints, timber, eéc. 
Speorfications can be seen at the Company's Office, 

Regent-read, Liverpool. 

en 12.—Kent.—Roiw ae stg = 


of materials. Specification, etc.. can be 
obtained upon application te the County Surveyer, 
aidstone, 
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ss ' ’ . ais Pe i, 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, | i i 
_— en crn ae 
*VISITING TEACHER or BUILDERS’ QUANTITIES .......... | London County Council ..,... | See advertisement in this ieue isi. ..........,......... ag 
ice : 
Huction Sales. | 
ee 
Nature and Place of Sale. _ By whom Offered. | Date’ 
‘ | ot Bale, 
*MACHINERY axp MATERIALS or BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER—On the be ions 
eee UILDING LAND, BECEENHAMAt the Mart aiebecnsstsicasea said Boe? 
*PREEHOLD BUILDING SIT talk wale ciehuanoa deeoactabmiacRaeetige to" >> aa ae ene tema meee ase tee pes ee 


0) 
*¥REEHOLD SITE, PECKHAM: 


+e eae ee enwee: 
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*FBEEHOLD BUILDING meer hy a te SURREY—At the Mart 
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*FREEHOLD SITE, HAM—At the 
*FREEH 


Mart ... 
OLD PROPERTIES, STONE, xzaxn DARTFORD—At the Mart 
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PATENTS—Continued from page 540. 


having inclined sides furnished with converg- | 
ing or converging and diverging passages an 
orifices in the bottom of the grate, and a elide | 
for controlling the same. 


24,200 of 1907.--G. Gacuio and L. Virzast: 
Electric Switches or Switeh Operating 
Devices. 

This relatcs to an electric time.switch operat- 
ing mechanism of the type wherein a sand- 
glass or the like is, by means of epecial devices, 
brought into the circuit-closing position, and 
remains in the same until the sand has 
from the upper portion of the hollow vessel - 
into the bottom portion of the same. A time- 
switch device is provided in which, for the 
purpose of turning the samd-glass, there is 
arranged a cam diso mounted on the spindle of 
the same, and having an alternate convex. or 
circumferential and concave shape so. that each 
convex, portion, forming a ace of engage- | 
ment for the driving part, is followed by: a 
cencave portion or recess which, in combina- 
tion with the driving part, takes up the 
momentum of the saml-glass, when passing 
into” the circuit-closing position, and prevents | 
it from passing beyord the said circuit-closing 
position. 


24,294 of 1907.—-G. W. Mascorp and T. A. E. 
Btaxe: Electric Bells. 

This relates to .electric bells, and a pager d 
to continucus-ringing bells-of the kind in which 
the make and break of the circuit through the 
solenoid are positively effected by the core, so 
that the danger of the switch not acting pro- 
perly is minimised, and which may be worked 
on, any desired source of potential and more 
particularly high-volt a@irrents. According 
to the invention the ric’ solenoid is pro- 
vided with a core of w ht-iron ar other 
suitable magnetically permeable material, and 
this core is connected to one end of a pivoted 
arm, to the other emi of which is attached 
a member connected to the switch mechan’sm 
in auch a manner that, when the core aforesaid 
ia drawn into the solenoid by the action of the 
current passing therethrough, the electric cir- 
cuit through the solenoid is broken, while, upon 
the core falling by reason of ite weight, the 
circuit is again completed. 


28,717 of 1907.-E. J. Dosnins: 
Windows and the like. 

This relates to a light projecting glass having 
on its one side a series of prism bara, and on 
its other side a series of comeave channels or 
flutes, the meeting edges of which form angtlar 
ridges. Each of the prism bars has a plane 
face amd an upper face formed of a plurality 
of convex lens-like projections. The concave 
chanmels or flutes om the other side of the | 
glass are formed at substantially right angles 
to the prism bars, the central lines of the con- 
vex lenses of the prism bars preferably being 
made to coincide with the ridges or meeti 

edges of the concave or flutes arran i 
at substantially right angles to said priem bars, 


25 of 1908.—W. H. Jxevrery.—Steam Frap. 
This relates to the combination, with an ex- 
pansion tube fixed at one end and. free at the 





Glass for 


Sibi 


— 


other, of a trap body provided with a chamber | jg 


having & dip piece such dip piece pro. | 
jecting below the lower edge of the acneusen 
tube; ‘said chamber communicating with a | 
valve and valve chamber provided with 

apertures or outleta The valve has its 

in engagement with a lever, said Jever being 
pivoted below the spindle and above bearing 


d | 535 of 1908.—F. W. Merowas: 


| end of 
| is turned upwards to provi 





points engaging adjustable washers or the like , 


| mounted on a spindle or stud attached to the 


ctrap bady. 


This relates to the method < 
for, securing the lower end ir. 
The shoe is stamped from sheet metal, and ia 
at one end flat and conveniently forked. Two 
ridges or projections or the like ate formed 
along ita surface at a distance apart corresporid- 
ing to the width of the glazing bar. The other 
the shoe is ‘Pp ly of less width, and 
. a support for. the 
end of the glazing bar. The extreme end of 
the shoe is bent approximately  eggronerd to the 
broed end or base, and serves to prevent the 
glazing bar from being lifted ap 
575 of 1908..H. W, De Srvcxié: Production 
of Zine Pigments or Mizxturea Containing 
Zine Sulphide. 


This relates to a process for manufactaring | 


light and waterproof sulphide of ging or & mix- 
ture of sulphide of zine with other pigments, 
consisting in expelling part of the 


cipitation or from mixed paint obtained either 
from precipitated _ ide of zine, by subse- 
quent mixing with other pi ents, ot by pre- 
cipitation from alkeline zinc lyes, The hydrate 
water is expelled to etch an extent that at least 
five molecules of sulphide of zinc are present 
for one molecule of hydrate water. The 

hydrate water is partly expelled by heating. 
939 of -1908.—C. Roox: Flues of Kitchen 

Ranges and the like. 

This relates to the application. to cooking 
th one boilers of ae pnw 

| 


communicating by its upper orifice 

boiler flue and tear flue, and by ite 

orifice with the ashpit. 

2,347 of 1908.-H. Asnron: Metallic Feneing. 

Thie relates to metallic fencing, which is made 
and aeparable bars 


. 


| up of a series of component : 


or 
















ydrate | 
water from sulphide of zinc obtained by pre- | 


aré provided 

4 ome or levers 
guideways upon 
other 


ie end or ead of ‘the 

Soe 
u Ww 

levers is mounted. “ outa 


| 5,811 of 1908.9} ‘Boota arid R. J. Suursoy: 
Down Pipes and Connerions of Gas Pendants, 
Gas Chandeliers, Hall Lamps, and other 
suspended Gas Lamps. 
| This relates to chain-like down piping for gas 
Fand like fittings, formed of two or more 
lengths of wave-like or. bent tubing, and con- 
. Gists in soldering or otherwise securing the 
| tubes to , edge to edge. And in combina- 
| tion with down pipes of the kind described. 
» couplings for connecting the tubes of the ‘said 
mm tubes to the end portions of the fitting. 
: havi both internal and external screw 
| threads, tha said threads being opposite— that 
| is to say, one right-handed and the other left- 
handed. , 


LEE 


| 5,009 af 1908.-.A, P. Loxnagta, G. C. Lew: 
BekG, and P. A. Lunvperc: Electric Switches. 


This relates to the insulation. of ekctric 
switches, and consists. in forming the curren: 
carryin 2% a: shallow box, open on 
one side, or a shallow..recess and form 
ing tom or year wall of this 
box or rocess’ with “a~ hole through’ which 
a part of the -non-current-carrying mem 
ber of the switch ws d, said part. being 
held central, within said hole, so.as to. prevent 
contact between the current and noncurrent: 
carrying members by a centring device which 
fits on said and within said box or recess 
id is ir “from said or reves by 
mica, with which said box or recess ig. lined. 
976 of .1906.G. Gunn: A Puel Beonomiser 
cad Soaks Consumer for Stoves, Domest 
Fireplaces, and the like. 


.* ia s f 
This relates to a fuel economiser formed © 
two fireclay half spheres, the flat faces a 
which are brought into intimate contact _ 
one another (with or without the aid : 
cementing ium) under pressure to form : 
perfect. sphere, the sphere thus formed _ 
dried being kilned in the usual manner, 
after the jon chambers have 
formed therein. 


’ of —, Vorx: Manufacture 0 
"ies Roofing ‘Slabs, Doors, Vessels, an 
like. 


P said 
Thi to a method of making tg! 
a ing oe auch “ slabs, for walls an 
roofs, doors, and vessels. and other ie 
which have the same properties oe ie 
made of reinforced concrete oF ar’ Slate of 


but are essentially lighter, oe 5 ing 


Wall 
, the 







t together : 
Sree ee Ee ran concrete or, artist 
stone—for cork, stone, 










or 
: with a coating of 
re ided on each surface with 8 . 
a pearl ; oe any where 























































































or ends of the 
& guideway or 
member of the 
ch the lever or 


R. J. Stursoy: 
f Gas Pendants, 
pa, and other 


| piping for gas 
two or more 
ubing, and con- 
securing the 
And in eombina- 
kind described. 
tbes of the ‘said 
s of the fitting, 
external am 
ite-- that 

| rg other left- 


G, G. C. Lex- 
leetrie Switches. 


on of electric 
ng the curreni- 
y box, open on 


wall of this 
through which 
carrying mem- 
aid part. being 
s0-a8 to. prevent 
nb nomeurrent- 
g device which 
id. box or recess 
ox or recess DY 
ecess ig lined. 

uel Bronomiser 
tores, Domestre 


‘iser formed of 
e flat faces of 
te contact with 
: the aid of 4 
sure to form 8 
us formed 4” 
al manner, but 
ers have bees 


facture of Wall 
"easels, an . 


other objects 
“as such articles 
artificial stone, 
rein a plate of 
some building 
te or artifical 
_or wood—15 ot 
ith 3 cose 


t or, other 
ngterial is 
yas the grel? ¢ 
plitting, eee 
ier. 
9¢ hi ” 
feft free oral 
| with artifi 
for the hinges 
abe made 
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of 1908.—-B. Wi : Trap for 
ev Waste Pipes of Batha'and the like. _ 
is Pelatés to @ trap or device for enting 
tu exape of objectionable gases. "Yo the, trap 
or device according to this invention the space 
containing the sealing. water is fo as a 
epatate vessel, which is nged in @ siphon 
hos which can be Closed by of a hinged 
or removable cover, so that, on the one hand, 
the vessel is always filled with sealing water, 
notwithstanding suction, while, on the other 
hand, the seal may made of larger size 
than that heretofore usually‘employed. As tho 
seal water vessel can easily bo lifted out of 
the siphon box, the seal'can be quite easily 
cleansed by removing or turning up the cover, 
and the pipe joining ,the. box can, in_ like 
manner, be cleaned from the side to which the 
cover is attached. The siphon box itself serves 
as a sediment collector, and thus ensures the 
keeping open of the pipe. Into the vessel 
containing the sealing water there projects a 
funnel co-axial with it, and the water always 
flows over into the annular space fe 
hetween the vessel and the funnel. The 
funnel may be made either integral with the 
cover or it may be screwed to the vessel con- 
taining the water seal. When the latter 
arrangement is adopted this vessel does riot 
rest on the bottom of the box, and it is pro- 
vided with lateral overflow apertures. he 
seal is either made of zine casting or of cast 
iron; if of the latter, the junction pipe must 
be provided with a screw thread by means of 
which a piece of piping made of a weldable 
material can be screwed between the box and 


the pipe. : 
17.512 of 1908.._-W. Scwwanr and A. P. 
Henperson: Electrical. Conduit Junction 


Bozés for Electrical Outlet Fittings; auch as 
Switches, Wall Plugs, and the like: 
This relates to a type of conduit junction box 
in which electrical outlet fittings, such as 
ewitches, plugs, pushes, and the like, are 
adjustably fixed, so as to admit of vertical or 
horizontal adjustment of the flush mounting 
plate, which is held to the outlet fittings by 
the use of fixed bushings, and, being fixed 
with holddown s¢rews ‘in this: manper, per- 
foct aligument with surrounding decorations or 
structures is secu 
—_——_---———— 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE, REPORT, 
Netober 30,—By N, Easton & Son (at Hull), 
= oo Hall Estate, 150 acres, 
yt. eee TR eee eet eeee ee eee eeaee 
By Hagry, Batt (at Bedford), 
Bedtord, 20 and 22, Newnham-st, (.), 
§, £2, OU IO, wevccciecsbhcabacisesvedes 325 
27 and 20, Greylriars-walk, f., w.t. 162, 188... 160 
October 31,.—By S?aProrD & Rooers, Lrp. 
(at Bedford). 
Marston Moretaine, Beds.—Three enclosures of 
pasture land, 35$ acres, f,, y.t, 222..... vee 975 
November 2.——By BEALZ & Capps. 
Paddington.—41, Craven-rd. (s.), ut 29 yrs., 
RS. IL, We SU bi nbas Sbdach anes Oo wdnu 910 
Dulwich.—51, Carnac-st., f,, w.t. 382. 10s...... 360 
By Joun Bort & Sons, 
Pamenteny 1 and 147, Abbey-st,, f., w.r. és 
Herne Hill.—184 and i eet eneee ail-rd., a.t. 60 
yts., gt, iui, wT. mite . dpsed Pe esree 310 
By Hiaes, Mcmby, & Co, 
Stoke Newington—1 to 11 (odd), Reedholm- 


£4,950 


rd,, u.t. 51} yrs., gt, 90l., y.r. 1742. ...... 1,220 
Islingtru,—-2 Alftedeat., wite 17 es 
98 Ws Le aes: OF 130 


By WaLigr & Kiva (at Southampton). 
Freemantle, Hants.—91 and 93, Packt, 4, 
281, 168 ivasseuseews ess < 410 


57, Queenstown-rd., £., Yuk. 162 040000000 0e 
November 2,—By perres, Jonas, & Co, (at 


Fleet, Hants,—Fleet-road, building 
hed, f. «canine en aes 
nett, residence, f., wit. 17%. ...0..0000 255 
ovember 3.—By MIDDLETON & CRACKNELL. 
Hampstead.—2, eath-st, (s),if., y.f. 652. e008 ] ,000 
Ce By Winson & Gray, 
Trae. Evering-rd., u.t, 654 yrs, ‘gr. 


IU, y.r, Ce Pee eee eee eee * 450 
November 4,—By Jouw P Dickiss & 803 *, 
5 . NR, 
Bromley.— Bloo » L.g.t. Gf. 108., tever- 


25, Bloomebeepiate Ee wei. isi, Bann t? = 
Stepney.—ed, St. Da: af ee eee Penne 
&.r. 31. 108,, wir, 282, Sa, it. = 105 


Catford. —. 2 
di. 10s,  aepree. Ut. .64 yrs, gir. 


ar aging eet 
18, 15s., utes. eae Sacre 
STOKES & Pinper, 
wv, 


By 
er pede 18, Ctitehrch residences, 
wt. 48) yts, gar, 258., t. 1 = te teen eens 


By W 
Chi a Yat? & Son (at 


430 

200 

670 

rd., f,' r, — jy @ < sha ; 

3 and 2! Oa andteni sae Ce be 
¥ ALEXAND « othe treeenee 

Dari, Devon ; inte 232 

oe House, f.. y.t. oe 
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November Ko By Beeson, Surrnano, & 
WARDS. 
Talington. —Popham-st., f.g.r. 181. 10s., rever- 


Pyne by ham-st.. f., w.r. 841. 10s. |” ae 
Pophe d eaantd. fw 1. 8. a, jessie 
Popham reehold land, y.r. 204, ........ 310 
6 ee, Ut. 324 yrs., g.r. 61. 8s., yr. . 
. dd hn of eee e eee ears eere 265 
at hy pean ut. 28 ym., g.r. 7, 7%., ° 
. Pee eeeeee SOC eee eee eee Seee 25 
47, Florence-st,, u.t, 42 yrs., g.r. 8, @.r, 401. 226 
or og ty Bouttrhil-pi. t, oF, 561, .. 500 
-—— 46, ~pk. South, and 
Lg.r. 104, —-ie yts., g.t. 171, 78,, er. O54, 295 
y STIMSON & Sons. 
eee ET eee. Month, 
Wandsworth,-31, Hglantine-rd., f., y.r, 45/. .. 670 
Mili Hill.—22, Dawa-ta. (.), £., y.r. “bi pecuveus 570 
Battersea,—13 and 16, Lockington-rd., u.t. 54 
y™., g-2. 103, w.r, O41, 138... 2... 0.55.05. 360 
meg a 8, Western-rd., u.t, 14 yrs., g.r. 
Wels TOS begevessccsswane GO8 CRS Ges 240 
thwark.—-2 to 10 (even), Hayles-st., u.t. 
9 and 4} yrs., gr, 22/., w.r, 1461. 188...... 200 
Brixton.—23 and 25, Josephige-av., u.t, 57 yrs., 
GT. 180, Oe.. wor. 1471, 108. ............-. 540 
Norwood. — 126, Birchanger-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., 
@.r, Gl, 58,, y.t, 321. ......6. Sidésasendcde 200 
Camberwell. — 284, Camberwell New-td., u.t. 
Seen ie Ot. cheb 0d id cece danas 200 
'y RichaRpson & TRorrer (at York), 
Elvington, Yorks.—The White an Rain 
164 acres, f., y.r. 1342, 106, 2. ......0.... 2,900 


November acek dae 8. Leica, 
.—Glenarm- ut. 47) yrs., g.r. 5i., 
w.r, 471, 188. tied tnd tte eee ee eT 260 
By Epwarp Woop. 
Limehouse,—41, Repton-st. (s.), ¢., w.r, 281. 12s, 205 


Contractions tm these liste.— ~ for freehold 

pase pn Ah peg y ; Lg.r. for 
5 @.F. gtound-rent ; r. ; 

% freebold ; for copyhold ; |. for leasehoid ; p. for 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.° Our aim in this list is to asfar as possible, the 
. ea of Sot beceeariy the hove 


and prices—a 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 








this information. 
BRICKS, &c, 
Best Stocks it My 1000 alongside, in river. 
ane per b 
Picked Stocks tor Ag 
Filettons............0. 1 5 0 oe at railway depét. 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 pas pe 
Best Red Pressed ete’ 
Buabon Facing.. ” ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire ... 315 0 os ‘9 * 
Ree se 
Fire Bricks ...... 314 0 Fa Pe ” 
Gtiazep Baicxs, 
Best White and 
Naas Pld 
ante Fe ‘ ” ” ” 
Headers......-.-c00000 - ” 
Bullnose, 
and TREE By 6 se ’ ” 
Double Stretchers 15 17 6 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 12 17 6 ” ” ™ 
One Side and two 
Bands ...cces000 1617 6 os ” ” 
Two Sides one 
8 rena 17 17 6 ” ” ” 
ays, Cham- 
pence ly 1510 0 ” ” ee 
Best Salt 
Stretch- 
ers... 10 7 6 ° ” * 
Builnose, ieee : ve a 
Wed Pts. 1917 ¢ js 
Double Stretchers 15 17. 6 ” ” ” 
Double Headers ... 12 17 6 ‘“ 
One Side and two 
Ends cenigesibinnien 16 17 6 ” ” i) 
Two Sidesand one 
Wh thin tt 6 -” ” ” 
Splays, Cham- 
Yerred, 10 0 r ” ” 
Secon 


oa 
>A 
° 
td 
o 


Dipped Salt 
Glazed vorvssree 1 5S © por 1000 less than best, 


a, 4, 
eenres cee 6 
and Pit Sand ‘ Sue pet, Gdrend. 
Cement ..,...... 28 0 per ton, 
as 
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yi 
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g 
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SPONE (continued), 

Ancaster in blocks... 1 10 pertt.cube,deld rly depit, 
S eee S ; 
Detar Dale fs Wai 24 oe . 
Cloesbnratiod Frsssioas 3 ected 
Mansfeld ,, 24 #4 . 

Yor Stowz—Bobin Hood Quality 
& d, 
dintase tesa F ‘ 
to sizes (under 

rovessseesee 2 3 pow ft, guper. « 


‘— raat TY oF ee pe 
PP CSe Be 1 
A yoy a. Ollgperft.cube ,, 
— 0 
18 im, to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 a = 
Harp Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 »» ” 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
40 tt. super.) .... 2 Sperft, super. ,, 
6 in, two 
ditto Heeceesesersones. se ” ” 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs 
in. self-faced 
a E 5 i ” 
SLATES, 
In. In. 2 s. a. 
20x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r.d. 
® BW é * ms 
20x10 first quality, 13 0 0 . ° 
20x = » BS 6 » * 
16x38 re) e 750 . 2 
20x10 best blue Port- 
tex otngunapouen - 12 : . 
-* 
20x 10 best Eureka un- * - ie 
tading green... 15 17 6 o * 
20x12 * * 18 7 6 = 
18x10 so aun 5 0 - oo 
16x8 ” wow & 6 oe - 
20x 10 permanent green 11 12 6 © ° 
xl0 « 2 912 6 ° . 
16x8 + s 612 6 @ * 
TILES, 
ei a. d, 
red tiles... 42 0 1000, at rl 3t. 
Eitp ana Valen aa, 
Best csccssseesee SO Oper 1000 = w 
Oe een toe ine , : ° . 
ah 
ooo hl 
Do. a na 6 ene : 
tiles PPOOOR OSES TOR See CeeeeETee 0 — 
Vi Ee era ao + “ . 
Best orMottled Stafford- 
me 9 per 1000 2 
6 3s » 
1 per doz, * 
8 . . 
0 per 1000 ° 
0 3 * 
4 Operdoz, . 
-_ 8 a o 
plain tiles, sand-faced ...... 50 Oper 1000 
a poet 47 rm « : 
sy Sectamemenl-8 je : 
or Brindled tiles. ; 42 6 1000 
ogee ‘ ea “ ° 
pocoqeoreamsccsececesere doz. o 
vi Lae ee CS 
WOOD, 
Buripme Woop, At per standard, 
Pee ee eT etm, 8 sd, 2 #4. 
; by 9-in, and 11 in........... wee 1310 0 .. 15 0 0 
Dettonas best th 2 erssesvecsevecsencees 280 @ ... MO 0 
Battens: best i. by 7 te, ond 
in., and 3 in. by 7 and8in, 11 0 0 .. 12 0 0 
Battens: best 2} by 6 Sby 6... 010 ao 
im, 
Deals: ia ci bisitienitcceiiininiitis 1 0 Oless thn best, 
Sin betta andSintpGin, 90 9 we 
ees 00 
2 in. by 4} in aad Sia bia 80 0 .. $10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and Ig im, by 7 tm, cence 010 0 more than 
battens, 
wie Gebers bent ether tend of 80 
: 3O 
snes oreopeeetioay Si" 24% 
Seconds 0 
pam frm ed TP w- 3128 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... 3 0 0 .. 310.0 
Swedish balks .......... saserssccassee S10 0 ne 3 OO 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. a: 400... 46 0 
Jormsns’ Woop, At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow 
Bettets, thin cnddiniyiia. 1s 10 > eo 8 
Senna relics in. by lin. 1810 0 * 30 0 0 
2 » in, by 9in. 1710 0 19 0 6 
in.and3in.by7in. 1310 0 .. 1400 0 
Third deals, 3 in, by ih 
TL iM, 00 PIR, rersecsererreeres 1310 0 np 8 CO 
See Sant Sin, 7m ll 0 0 ~ 2 606 
Sin, RE DE cunstibcscenvmneins ON 0.6 hv 1» 
Battens 1310 OeueMBes 8 
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WOOD (continued), 

Jourmns’ Woon (continued) — 
ahs a yellow deals, 
3 Piinssnnsseroenbeieanenenes 
<3 ve Dy D im. cecessrersoveee 


See rates enEs CoEseS 
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, ote.— 
1 im, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
sated in peice planed and : 
matched ; 
It in. by 7 in. yellow, piaaedand 
Lin, by 7 in. white, planes and 
1 in. by 7 in. white planed and 
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CABBPHILLY.—For construct 879 yds. of 9-in, 
or the 


sewer, etc, Nanty f Urba 
Mr. 4.0. : 
; ret Co Omecs Candin Baise and Sur. 
le eses £179 160] R. Webb 
G, Rutter“... 172 2 4| WJ Monae iss 12 
W: L. Meredith 165 00) W, Watkins... 128 139 
y fam... am 18 ¢ 1. B. Owen... 127 16 6 
A. G. Collins & “Caarphi 


* 
OBecccicsees 188 140] Cacrphilly*.. 106 190 
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CAERPAILLY.— For 9-in, sewer-connexions from 
to maio sewer, Beddan and Nantgarw roads, 

for the Urban District Couneil. Mr. A. 0. Harpur, 
and Surveyor, Council Offices, Cardiff-road, 


Engineer . 
i. ie... am 1 4] BR. Webb & Son £83 17 0 


G, Rutter .... 19911 8 
AG. < [5 om. 81 9 0 
Co, 96 8 O| Penyrheol, 


W.L, Meredith 9213 6| Caerphilly* .” 
W. Watkins .. 8915 0 ie oa 





CAERPHILLY.—For 120 yds, of 9-in. sewer, ete., 
for the Urban District Council, Mr. A. 0. 


J. a Penyrheol® .......... £32 0 0 


CAVERSHAM.—For erecting a footbridge at Lower 
Caversham, for the Urban District Council, Mr. A. J. 


road if and Surveyor, Council Offices, Cardif- 











Smith, Surveyor, Gosbrook-street, Cav _ 
Coster & Son .... £259 10 | H. Hill.......... £197 0 
F. T. Robinson .. 259 0 & 5 
A seccsees 906 101 Reading*...... 196 0 
CHISWICK,—New king-room and sundry addi- 
tions to the Royal Standard Laund , Chiswick Park, W., 
for Mr. D, . Menara, 8. J. &@ H, Hicks, 
architecta, te and Broadstairs, Quantities by 
Mr. J. Kennard, Croydon :— 
A. Funneli@ Co. ....... peeaece £5,109 0 0 
W, Johason & Co., Lid. ........ 4,812 0 0 
eer . 4,795 0 0 
E. J. MR wiseicssnve 4,600 0 0 
Gia oe od ohn ig PO bbseks 4,491 0 0 
H le ee 
EE iki cisccsccccnvesss 4,492 0 0 





CINDERPORD.— For proposed new higher 
tary sehool, Cinder 
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£4,946 0 0 
4.909 10 0 
4.902 13 0 
* 4,730 0 0 
4,669 0-0 
* 4.568 0 0 
* 4434 0 0 
4,474 0 0 
4,455 12 10 
" 4.300 0 0 
4,375 0 0 
4,307 0 0 
4,204 10 0 
* 4247 00 
‘ae is H 
4, 
x ody a rae aratt w 
> ee 4, 
Turf eas pense 4139 0 0 
A. J, Colborne.......- 4,099 0 . 
Ww. BM asce 9.960 15 
C, Griffiths, Lye, near Stourbriige* 3,039 1 8 
= tension of footpath at Hight 
een os toe ‘Corporation. Mr, W. Joyce, 
Surveyor, Dartmouth :— 
ey er100 6 O| R. H, Watts... $74 15 0 
A. n. 78200)5. Back, Dare, 
¥. Gale we «679 «9 3] «month, Devon 
W. iH. e 85° 00 
ania ea 
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DUDUBY.—For erecting new buildings, CMr the 
and additions at the fire-statio, pig ne Bogioeet 


Wates Committee, Mr. J. Gammage, 
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£ « 4, £ +s. 4, £ ss, 4, £a4 
¥.G. Brommell ...... $23 6 0 902 10 6 792 00 
00.0.0: | 9838 4 888 15 8 e787 4 is 8 0 
J. & W. Drake ........ —- —_™ 1,016 0 0 “ins 
W.2 0. eae 837 0 7 816 311 805 15 7 810 19 9 
J, Mowiem & Co., Lid $ 878 0 0 857 006 849 0 0 857 0 0 
T. W. Pedrette ........ 990 0 0 5 0 0 915 0 0 915 0 0 
ui 5. Rhodes, Chisw ick* 720 15 0 642 12 6 os 3 4 a1 76 
W. B. yer 956 0 0 883 0 0 841 0 0 841 0 0 





egies Mh a works sh ectiniatnainitn altera- 

i a No. 1, Church-steeet, 
Wm. pos im Field, a 

ncapaos 


DIOP..+.++ee+++ 027} M, Hookham® Seth 
[All of Eastbourne. 
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EDINBURGH.— For work to be done in cnprenine 
tanks, filter and 


a clear-water tank, 
houses, and 

. with relative works 
Tait, C.E. 
toria-street, 


. 724 
» 8. 


ae 


A. Waddell & Son, Edinburgh® . 
(Twenty-three others 


and District Water Trustees. 
t, Goctge-ctanet, Bambengs, sad 


. Dobson 7 eeepereenrteseas 77 9 
Ww. Black & Sons... oth eveges ee 6 3 


in aioe to 
21.978 Tee 14.) es 





EPSOM.— For amet an 
the Workhouse 
— architect, 53, 


ge tet Ta Reynolds & H. 
and Broadstairs :— 


W, Johnson & Co., OD. Wale & Ron. 
pS ose he Léd. 
F. G. Minter ..... . 1,326 B. A. Roome & 


Holliday & 


Green- 
wood, Ltd...-... 1,388) E.G.*., 
1,812 
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Mir. J, Bilis, Stanley 
etree, Resding® pirat eee £312 


AMOUERSMITH.— Yor additions and alteration t 
. > Thompson, 





HARROGATE.—For private street works, Prospect- 
for the Cor on. Mr. F. Bagshe 


gineer and Survevor'— 


E. Long, 7, omumsedsey Starbec’ 
ue, k, 





HAWKSHEAD—For 450 yds. of 


Ulverton Rural District Council. Mr. W. F. Y. 
Engineer and Surveyor :— 

‘ie ae +o 

; On ., 6 * sre 

W. Flem’ oes 201G. Wilson ...... 
J. Thom 58 176] Postle 

T. Sandford. . 51 10 0} Broa, 


{Engineer’s estimate, £60. ‘The tender 
accepted, 


Duckett & Sons for pipes was 


T. & W. Dirkin £47 7 
PJ 89 





HIGH WYCOMBE—For small 
High Wycombe, for Mr, A. B. 


& Nash, architects, Wycombe 
Carrick 4 





’ LITTLEHAMPTON,.—For 
Urban District hog Mr. 


W.G. Harbour £1,129 14 bret 

W. Pearce ‘924 210 ; 
W.A.MeKellar 923 0 0 as oi 
Thacker &® Co, 88415 0 
Grounds «& 
Newton.... 8% 6 o! 
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B, 3 Nightingale: 9440 8060 CaeEWS 
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oasis 241 | Kirk & 
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Shepherd’s-bush, 
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.—For conveniences for wenn, Hackney 
for the London Count 
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370 


. Foster 
W. Bickerton |... .. 
[The estimate comparable with the tenders é £390.] 
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with the tenders & £3,298.) 


LONDON.— For removing iron building 
on site at Clapham, for the London County 








J. Harrison & Son 
LONDON. — For 


Harbrow, South 
0 | “sermonds Bermondsey* .. £142 0 
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LONDON.—For the erection of a new police-station 
at Carter-street, S.E. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F,B.1.8.A., 
Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland- 
8. W. by Messrs. es Son, & Chi 


5 anal I £14,465 
Sabey & Son, Ld. 14,300 
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Riggs & Bill ’Ltd. 
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(The estimate of the Architect (Education 
with the tenders is £6,345.) 
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mess-rooms at the Laundry, Burmester- i 
Tooting, 8.7. for Laundry | for Urban District ng 
road Geer, hey the Diapatch. Latadry Pand Surveyor, Couel Omen, Cadi Portiand Sto 
P & Young . £2,509 Ye ~~ eaeeee oie ‘Son See eee ee etaneeee £247 7 6 The Ham Hill and Doul 
hn PR aed te Pee cee aca iT 13 $ oer a en Oto Pa? : 
i seeeeeearense wood Led., . Collias eet ee ee eee ee 
W Akers & Go., Ltd. S167 ton, §.W.°...... 2055 Ww. etn egivivsetohueeuaese ss 4 4 I Norton, Stoke-nder Ham, Soman ; 
D W. Barker eee 2,1 Davies & enmee ee eeeeeeeeeaee by A. Williams, 
J. Williams... ..... eer eee ee eer eens 7S us 6 Craven-street, 
LIMB CLOUGH.—Por 5,000 yda. of main sever i Wa ene, Boayeheals ois. tees : 
Tiny cages, 10, Weta "Aalitax. Asphalte.—The i 
Y ak SOUTH WICK.—For street works, Albert-road, Asphalte 
es Oy ee for the ‘Urban “District Counell, ‘Mr. G. W. Warr, Penlecy BO Tee ay Glenn), Office, 42, 
ccc acelbiees "ieon Ph Me 8 speogetl WW, Holman & 09. recevenone ++» £555 0 6 for Courses, railway arches, warehouse 
J. Oakes & Co., Alfreton® .......... 1,766 11 Bendel Bren, 148. .0,.:+-s-esnr+00 SRB OS | Goons, roots, stables, cow-sheds and milk Ar 
Fh MD cups chains ints 00 rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces : 
NORWICH. —For the ersetion of « eet sndary echosl. LE Eg am BE Sioa cadcuan +4 00 Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co 
aa Cc, CF mag Pe and surveyor, Cathedral * _ ac gi gen spies enn 454 0 0 i 
G. E. Hawes & Bon £26,000 | T. Gill sigececess RBGSSD SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd, ] 
3 "Youngs @ Son 25.370 ¢ arg OM ML Naber wag teh He s Corporation. ME 3. _ PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
ee | 26.183} J. Hura . estate. for a 
tie i Sa 24,898; Surrey - street, Borough Surveyor, — Same 4 & 6, East Harding-strest, r 
F. Bennett ...... 24,000| Norwich* ...... auire | 3, Feamenee Sa eel eas: £700 0 0 Fetter-lane, E.C TH 
* ° yf 5 4 C. eeeeevreere . 
Aa 4 gy = y -—For water supply — co si mes 4 ss gE . on 
wood Mount, for Freehold Land Association. t E.J. Edwards 762147 dur 
er ALEXR, FIMDLAY & 60, LmD, = 
> & ° aa . s j 
Stand 7" | SOUTHWOLD, —For making up Salisbury-road, aa a: 
We. Beary... o2c0es £677 5 0 ae Ae fe Set Se Se, See 
IEE ise onnstaee 08 9 8 .... 6 0 — STEEL aaa os saaide pen BUILDERS, actt 
Bull bon euh ae peed 678 0 0 ae ee W. Charch .... £230 O00} R. J. Allen STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. tral 
Nottingham Plumbing G. Doy..... eee ATT OO Gem: cccuss 
GENE Cas eckbuesaseues 555 0 0 .... 10 0 J. Thompson’ .. 172 100|J. C. Traeman, SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF add 
A. BE. Knight ........ sh 0 6 ... 9 9 T. C. Starkey... 170118| Swaniey®. HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING On 
H. Wheatley ........ 632 0 0 ....10 0 BE. J. Edwards 157 16 3 Ser thee and Wetbeng Dettees, Deltines, da st 
MTaumga® OOF... 86 LONDON OFFICE: 9, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. itv 
H. Shardiow ........ 603 710 ....10 6 WEESLRY.—Fer the soctien of 9 poles is h 
ag ihe Hecrpaitan Pain Ree 8 ra vd 
ST. ALBANS.—¥For road Bienheim-road, St. . ae Teter a 
Peter Rural Bt. Albans, for the Baral Dastict Couneil lg ah 7 gag tae GRICE & CO., Léd., Seu ae 
thans, r. : ° * 
Hall. chambers, Bt. Albans. by Surveyor a Tennant € Co .. op #6, bs2'| Hollows cs.s0e | ABOHSON WHARF, 191, Warwick Re, KENBINGTON. aa 
'o DOOM wc cccscsence eorsnnee 7 Messom . ted Anbindasas tbat 
PR 1,034 19 0 _ & J, Waterman Herd psig pp ry cone 5, Building & Monumental Stone too, 
BB ogee cece ee 8 S| Wilknott @ Bons’ .. 5,477 | Fassnidge ‘A LARGE STOCK OF BEst ar 
Free & SOM8.......--.0s6000+s 0+ a2 8 3 W. J. Dickens .... 6,476) H. Haynes........ AEN Stone =I ™ 
ees sacti ee i, aa.) in Block, Slab, and Scantling. achi 
Te. —For 4 utes 1,592 om of cast-iron althe 
Bute Conic (Preston Waterworks), for the Roral ASPHALTE accu 
cil. Mr. W. H, Wellsted, Engineer, Waterioo- Reill 
pee eae ae ee. For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. Art 
Sangwin eesereeseesersareeee actu 
A rs. 
ag ~~ hmepbeomegeunlae °F SLATE MERCHANT, For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Flo er 
OE, 0 OMI ci nsec enccascoavas 2246 0 0 perio 
arker @ Sharp.............. 64 9 56 LA R. 5 
: he omg eee eee tee eenene Sint 3 8 S TER é TILE The best materials aad workmanship are supplied by date 
J.B. Batter & DU veseaveuwurs 2,054 » = s la 
WUE OD. « onsviintvesesensi onan 
i POD. dc ccccddnncucasy ss 1,992 811 
Ss L973 12 6 Penrhyn-Bangor, 0, King 
Fisher MD ccccevoesersseeeve . n 
A. Be Roig 000000000000) 1961 3 4 | Oakeley-Portmadoc. Nhs fl ve by at 
BME isis cpivcccssniuerses ‘904 10 10 ' priva 
2 ye do bcidewbuehimneed a ae 4 BEST WORK ONLY. hund 
MD hos cinssacadeaaes =D ld 
PIE ci vevces cocuseveneesas 8 Sandfaced : a 
ih ee ane tek Gabe wdeut = 3 M Red ‘ Nibbed Roofing Whese aname aad address should be inserted ia all of th 
W. Jowett fad Bete bent 1.824 7 8 Tiles always in Stock. epecifications. lati 
Bushby @ S00........ss0-.., L082 8 For sstimates, quotations, and all isformatiee bine 
— oeverscevesceseoereses in ma - a * apply at the Offices of the Compas . pe 
A.M. Macdonald .......- ese 1,741 9 6 ig , > LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, stude 
NE oy ES cdg — 7 : BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, ’ ¢. Mr. 7 
W. H. Hill, Skegness} .......... 1610 6 8 Bethnal Q@reen, London, £, CANNON STREET, E Pn 
gail Arrar 
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The Most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. hs 
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Chief Offices: 
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Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, and FALKIRK. | 
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Books. 


Architectural Education: A History of the 
Past and some Criticisms of the Present 
System, upon which are Founded some 
Suggestions for the Future, with Particular 
Reference to the Position of the Universities. 
By Witrrip I. Travers, A.R.1.B.A. 
(London: Harrison, Jehring, & Co. 4s. 
net.) 

Tuere has been so much said and written 

on the subject of architectural education 

during the last few years that a short 
summary of the many criticisms and sugges- 
tions that from time to time have been 
offered, together with a handbook of the 
actual facilities at present existing for the 
training of architects, should be a useful 
addition to the literature on the subject. 
On that account we welcome Mr. Travers’s 
book, although we must confess to having read 
it with somewhat mixed feelings. The work 
is hardly a good piece of literary planning, 
and its vontentions, though they lead to 
conclusions in which we nearly always 
heartily concur, are rarely of themselves 
convincing. Its somewhat ambitious title, 


too, is misleading, for the so-called history is | 


in reality only a bare catalogue of events, 
some of indifferent importance, upon which 
a true history might be based. Yet the 
compilation of this can only have been 
achieved after considerable pains, and, 
although we notice one or two minor in- 
accuracies, such as the placing of Professor 
Reilly’s appointment to the Roscoe Chair of 
Art at Liverpool a year earlier than it 
actually took place, it is an instructive and 
useful diagram of events occurring over a 
period of more than seventy years. But to 
date the beginnings of architectural education 
as late as the year 1840, when a chair was 
founded for the “ Arts of Construction” at 
King’s College, London, is a mistake, for 
many young architects studied their art side 
by side with painters and sculptors in various 
private or semi-private academies nearly a 
hundred years before that date, though these 
all died a natural death after the founding 
of the Royal Academy in 1768. The latter 
Institution, although its educational efforts 
were for a long time not nearly as t as 
they ought to have been, neverthe has 
annually provided lectures in architecture for 
students ever since its inception, a fact which 
Mr. Travers has not stated. 

The third chapter, entitled “ Existing 
Arrangements : some Criticisms and Sugges- 
tions,” is interesting, and reviews the present 
state of affairs in a comprehensive fashion. 
It is a pity, though, that the author should 
have allowed himself to have been overcome 
by a kind of boyish passion for superlatives, 
which diminishes rather than increases the 
force of his arguments. For instance, to say 
that the condition of professional training for 
architects at the present moment can only 
nciben chaotic is too exaggerated to 

ive general acceptance, and, ie rreangs, i 
the knowledge he 3 have of the history o 
the movement, it is surprising that he should 
hot see things in better perspective. Had 
his Statement been that education is now 
only just emerging from chaos, it would have 
been more defensible; for he could have 
Supported that with the instance that the 


Liverpool School, which he and 
Metly admires, is already well on the right 


Renaissance had long been knocking at the 
door.” 


at present attempt to give instruction in 
architecture. He rightly finds that the 
schools managed by the various architectural 


their very nature limited in scope, 
despite their best endeavours, cannot help 
turning out one-sided men. 


places for the training of joiners’ apprentices, 
are quite unsuitable for the education of 
rofessional men. There remain only the 
niversities, and since these alone are 





as well as a professional training, they are 


studies of an architect. 
a University course which Mr. Travers draws 


little more than a spiritless adaptation of 
the Liverpool curriculum. 
general esthetics or pure science; while the 


subject of study, to be spread over four years, 
would be quite ludicrous if it were not 


| obviously a slip. 
The real value of this book lies neither | 


in its criticisms, in spite of their frequent 


would seem to predict. It is to be found 


useful, as is also the careful translation of | 
the syllabus of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, | 
which appears in an appendix. As a hand- | 
book we have much pleasure in recom- | 
mending it to all interested in the subject of | 
architectural education, and we commend 
especially the careful indexing and copious 
foot-notes, which always enhance the value | 
of a work of this nature. 





Friedrich II. von Hohenstaufen und die 
Anfinge der Architektur der Renaissance 
in Italien. By Baron HEINRICH VON | 
GeyYMULLER. (Miinchen: F. Bruckmann. 
1908. Price M.1.50.) 


Tue author here publishes separately, in 
pamphlet form, the lately written Introduc- 
tion to the summary of his monumental 
work, “ Renaissance Architecture in Tus- 
cany,” 1884-1908. He states that his 
original Preface to the first part was written 
atas when he shared the then genera 
accepted opinions; but now he puts fort 
theories of his own based on mature 
experience and intimate acquaintance with 
his subject. More particularly has he 
probed the circumstances which rendered 
ible the epoch-making appearance of 
elleschi. He was first struck by the 
fact that sculpture and painting under 
Niccol} Pisano, Cimabue, and Giotto were 
one hundred in advance of architec- 
ture. This led to the a a Is Brunel- 
leschi’s work so entirely without forerunners 
as is” ory igen and much con- 
sid of question has amply proved 
the truth of Burkhardt’s dictum, “The 





condemning the want of 
*terogeneous collection of institutions which 





- The phiet discusses the following 
points ethe three ideals which inspire the 





societies, of which the Architectural Associa- | 
tion School is the most important, nn Se 


The technical | 
schools, too, though doubtless excellent | 


capable of providing both a liberal education | 


the only places suitable for the preliminary | 
But the scheme for | 


up is a disappointing one, and seems to be | 


It altogether | 
omits the mention of measured work ; it does | 
not make sufficient provision either for | 


making of the diseases of timber an important | 
| his person, and he thus becomes a symbol 


acuteness, nor in its suggestions, which, | 
by the way, are not so revolutionary | 
in tendency as the motto on the title-page | 


rather in this, that it is an excellent hand- | 
book, containing information about all the | 
architectural schools in the Kingdom with | 
an outline of their history and curricula. | 
This, though humble spade work, is really | 


| and in the pulpit at Pisa. 


Renaissance; its cradle at the Court of 
Frederick II. in South Italy ; the work of 
Niccol} Pisano ; and the Renaissance under 
its gothicising garb up to the time of 
Brunelleschi. 

But it is necessary to define accurately 
what elements entitle a work to the name 
Renaissance, and hence, when and where 
were the essential ingredients of the Renais- 


| 
} 
| 
i 


| sance first clearly combined. Baron Gey- 


miller considers that the name Renaissance 
is too loosely applied, and should be restricted 
to work which unites both Gothic and 
Classic elements—a combination in which 
Gothic forms and principles are modified or 
partly replaced by something Classic. In 
the Art of the Renaissance we can distin- 
guish three souls: the soul of Classic 
antiquity (Greco-Roman), the soul of 
Christianity, and the soul of the Northern 
peoples ; and neither impulse can be dis- 
regarded in a study of the Renaissance, its 
characteristics, origin, and development. 
Through his Italian mother, Frederick IT: 
of Hohenstaufen united north and south in 


of the Renaissance which was to result from 
another similar combination. Southern 
Italy is considered to be the cradle of 
modern Italian, for Frederick established 
the “ — tongue ”’ as the Court language ; 
and similarly Southern Italy may be re- 
ed as the cradle of the Renaissance. 
rederick summoned to his Court French or 
French-trained architects, while at the same 
time he encouraged work on Classic lines ; 
thus we find him building in the same year, 
1240, the Gothic interior of the Castel del 
Monte and the classic Triumphal Arch at 
Capua. The impulse of the Renaissance 
may have been carried from the Court of 
Frederick by Niccol? Pisano into Tuscany— 
a view supported by the curious similarity of 
details found in Castel del Monte, in Prato, 
These points are 
discussed at length and also illustrated in 
M. Emile Bertaux’s “L’Art dans I'Italie 


| Méridionale ”"—a work largely quoted by 


Herrn von Geymiiller. 





The Cathedrals and Churches of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. By T. Francis 
Bumevs. (London: T. Werner Laurie. 
1908.) 

Nor long ago Mr. Bumpus’s interesting 

work on the churches of the Rhine and 

North Germany was reviewed in these 

columns, and the results of journeys further 

north are now given in a book, the title of 
which clearly defines its scope. 

The architecture of Norway and Sweden 
is practically confined to the parts either on 
or near the southern coast line, and together 
with that of Denmark it has been largely 
influenced by the architecture of its neigh- 
bours, Germany, France, and England— 
chiefly by the former, in a lesser degree by 
the two latter. The buildings in Denmark, 
Sweden, and the Island of Gottland have 
naturally from their phical positior 
owed more to Northern any, and the 
almost universal use of brick has accen- 
tuated the similarity in many ways; the 
Swedish cathedral at Upsala is said to be 
partly the ign of a French architect ; 
while the church at Trondhjem, in Norway; 
has many details showing pretty easly: 
their ish origin. : 
While none of the buildings in either 
kingdom can compare in scale or detail with 
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those of France, Germany, or England, and 
while the scarcity of good building stone and 
the use of granite, brick, and limestone has 
necessarily imposed great limitations on the 
detail, yet many of these churches must in 
their original state have been imposing from 
their very simplicity, and the large plastered 
surfaces of the brick walls were, no doubt, 
fully taken advantage of for the display of 
paintings. A good deal of colour decoration 
still fortunately remains, and also in many 
cases interesting fittings, stalls, and organ- 
cases. Ancient stained glass is found in 
the churches in the Island of Gottland, but 
practically none exists in those of Denmark 
or Norway. 

In addition to the great Danish churches 
of Roéskilde and Odense is the Cistercian 
church at Soro with the simple plan and 
detail characteristic of that Order in all 
countries, still preserving some Renaissance 
fittings, a rood, and a fine tomb of 
Christopher II. and his Queen. At Kallund- 
borg is a remarkable brick church in the form 
of a Greek cross with an octagonal tower at 
the end of each arm, and a fifth over the 
crossing, a photograph of which forms one 
of the most effective of the illustrations. In 
Sweden the chief churches are the four 
cathedrals of Lund (with a choir raised on 
a crypt which should be com with 
Odense), Upsala, Linképing, and Strengas. 

The chief building in the neighbourin 
kingdom of Norway is of course the cathedra 
at Trondhjem, although there is a good 
cathedral at Stavanger and other smaller 
Romanesque churches; and the curious 
wooden church at Hitterdal must also not 
be omitted. For some years past the cathe- 
dral at Trondhjem has been undergoing a 

rocess of “restoration,” and the trans- 
ormation that has been effected in its 
external appearance can be best realised by 
comparing the photographs given of it as it 
was and as it is. Doubtless every care has 
been taken to obtain authority for the new 
work, but we have certainly lost what was 
an exceedingly picturesque group in the 
process. 

Space does not allow of a further close 
examination of these pages. We feel the 
want of plans—not necessarily more than 
sketch —of some of the churches 
described, but in spite of their absence, and 
of more illustrations of Wisby and Gottland, 
the work is of the greatest interest, and 
largely derives its value from the fact that 
it gives information obtained personally by 
an enthusiastic lover of churches about a 
district which, comparatively speaking, is 
a terra incognita to many. 

There are forty illustrations, with one 
exception all from phs we conclude 
taken by the author, that in the majority of 
cases give an excellent idea of the churches 
described, although some would have been 
more valuable if on a larger scale. 





The Architects’ Law Reportaand Review. (Illus- 
trated.) By Artuur Crow, F.R.LB.A.; 
Legal Editor, A. F. Jenxrx, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. IIL 
(London : Phipps & Connor. 1908.) 

Tue third volume of “The Architects’ Law 

Reports and Review,” now published, is the 

continuation of a series which commenced in 

the year 1904, and the work is continued on 
the same lines as those adopted in the former 
volumes ; the first part of the volume contains 

Acts of Parliament which are relevant to the 

subject matter of the work, with tory 

notes appended to the various sections, and 
also short articles on certain Bills before 

— and other matter, whilst the 

8eCO is taken up with the rts of 

legal fish pa tical 

regards the subject matter and these reports 
ame recognised law reports, as they are, by 
permission, reprinted from the Times 
and Justice of the Peace, but with the addition 
of certain plans and pho Each 


alphabetically as | become 
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matter of the cases contained in all the 
volumes now published, which facilitates 
reference, although the subject matter of 


each case is set out at sufficient length 
to render this Se 
cases reported in all the volumes. 


In the present volume the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, occupies most 
of the first part of the work, so far as it 
relates to matters within the province of 
those for whom these volumes are intended— 
Architects, Surveyors, Municipal and County 
Engineers, etc.—that is to say, the following 
parts of the Act are set out with notes to 
of gassed ppleation 16. Mngund, Wale 
of application to 
and Ireland, exclusive of the administrative 
County of London ; Part II., which relates to 
Streets and Buildings; Part IIL, Sani 
Provisions ; and Part [X., Sky Signs. Wit. 
the exception of Part I. the adoption of this 
Act is to a large extent optional, it being left 
to the local authorities to make application 
for leave to enforce its provisions in their 
districts. That portion of this work which 
deals with this Act especi commends 
itself to us, the sections of the Act appear to 
be well annotated, and there is a index 
to the notes and to the Act, and, as we have 
had occasion to observe before, the authors in 
so treating the Acts of Parliament and more 
especially some of the Private Acts which 
are of more or less general application, are 
performing a very useful work. The remain- 
ing portion of the first part of this volume is 
Housing ead ‘Town Planning ‘Bil aibd. the 
Housing own i i 
London County Council General Powers Bill, 
and there are one or two reviews. With the 
observations on the Town Planning Bill we are 
not in agreement, as the suggestion that it 
should be extended to hamlets and vi 
appears to us impracticable, however desirable 
it may be in ry; but, apart from the 
merits of any particular question, may we 
venture to suggest to the authors that in a 
work which is intended as a permanent book 
of reference, articles on matters of passing 
interest may possibly be dispensed with, as 
whilst not substantially increasing its value 
they materially add to its bulk. Moreover, 
if some Bills before Parliament are selected 
for comment, the reader is led to look for 
others which he may deem of even greater 
importance, and we may instance the 
Building Operations and ineering Works 
Bill, which finds no place in the present 
volume. 

Some forty-three re of cases decided 
in 1906-7 are inc in this volume, and, 
like its predecessors, it should prove a 
valuable addition to the libraries of those 
for whom it is especially intended. 





The Study of Sanitary Law. By E. G. 


yal Insti- 
tute 4 Examination), etc, ( : 
Frank H. Taberer. 1908,) 

THE object of this little work, as explained 
by the author in his preface, is to supply 
students of sanitary law, when studying for 
the rs’ examination of the Royal 
pore Institute, with the 

Acts of Parliament, By-laws, and 


tions, but the author also the hope 





volume has an “ Accumu Su 
Index,” showing the titles and the subject 


ye llen 
works. The book is an ox orci 


(SUPPLEMENT, 
Noy, 145 1908, 


be remembered that with the exception of 
Part L it t becomes Operative when 
applied to any district by order of the Local 
Government Board or tho Secretary of 
2 oS ed 
of the volume will 
aoe By-laws issued by the Poe aay 
ment oo for the guidance of local 





Proceedings of the Incorporated Aesocints 
of Municipal and ( ‘ounty Seine 
Vol. xxxiv. Edited by Tuomas Cote, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (Secretary). (London. E 
& F.N. Spon, Ltd. 1908.) ss 

Amone@ the many papers printed in th; 

volume one of most intotesting to 

readers is that on “ Public Baths and Wash. 
houses,” by Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.LB,A. 

The paper contains a clear statement of the 

various features necessary in establishments 

of the kind and plans of the St. Pancras 

Baths, built under the direction of the author. 

Engineering equipment is discussed in 4 

ly satisfactory manner, this bei 

@ branch of architectural practice of which 

Mr. Aldwinckle has had much experience, 

Some “ Notes on the Footbridge, Lock, and 

Weir, Richmond,” by Mr. J. H. Brierley, are 

largely historical, but include a brief descrip. 

tion of the works, and are illustrated by three 
plates of drawings giving full details of con- 
struction. A paper by Mr. J. Andrew on 

* Municipal Engineering Works at Dunoon ” 

is chiefly noteworthy for the particulars 

ae concerning the operation of mechanical 
ters in the Municipal Waterworks. Twelve 

8 {t. diameter vertical type pressure filters 

arm now in use, occupying a building which 

measures only about 48 ft. square, these 
filters being capable of doing far more work 
and doing it far better than the four filter 
beds previously used, and covering an area 
of more than 1,300 sq. yds. From the report 
of the annual — this year we learn that 
it is proposed to c the title of the 

Association to “ The Institution of Municipal 

and County Engineers,” an alteration which 

should be advantageous to this useful 
organisation. 


Reinforced Concrete and some Facts Concern- 
ing the Kahn Trussed Bar. Second 
Edition. (Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
pany, Westminster. 1908.) 

As Tux title indicates, this book is necessarily 

in the nature of an ex parte statement. At 

the same time, however, it embodies series 
of notes which are of general applicability to 
reinforced concrete construction of every 
kind. The fundamental principles of rein- 
forced concrete beams as summarised on 
i lead up to the argument that ~ 





bar seems to be the most ideal 
of reinforcement yet invented.” We -" 
nothing to say against the Kahn bar, whic 
is ious, and - hog teg 
perfect success and satisfaction, 
tor to be remarked that other methods of 
reinforcement are equally satisfactory, - 
are thought by some independent authori “ 
to be as if not better, in practical = 
The entitled “ Theory of 
Concrete Work ” contains a useful theoreti 
analysis based on the ‘“' straight-line 
formule for beams, and — 
re to the proportions © — ‘om 
floor nibadoaved by Kahn bars. 44 
Ape ilarly reinforced 
succeeding sections 
Ticlanaten ter Reinforced Concrete, - 
“Schedule of Allowable Floor ype | 
accordance with the = law Pail. 
a” a! 
Cities ” (American), et red Cmar a" 
i i t ; 
are of general technical interes aint 
structures ted in the rem 
the sane of showing {he 
which the Kahn bar 5 


been applied to architeotral i Crile of 
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jal litera- 
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lesworth’s Pocket-book of Engineering 
inal: Twenty-sixth Edition, Revised 
and enla: (London : E. & F. N. Spon, 
Ltd. 1908.) 5 
nirects a8 well as engineers are so 
sai with this indispensable collection of 
useful formule and memoranda that no 
introduction to the present issue is necessary 
on our part. As in recent years, Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, the original author, has had 
the assistance of Mr. H. B. Molesworth, 
MInst.C.E., in the revision of the main portion 
of the work, and of Mr. W. H. Molesworth, 
MLEE., M.LMech.E., in respect of the 
Electrical Supplement, Notwithstanding the 
numerous additional subjects introduced, 
the bulk of the volume has been kept down 
almost to that of preceding editions by 
condensing portions which were needlessly 
diffuse, and by the use of thinner paper. 
The latter feature is not altogether an 
improvement, especially as nearly half the 
pages in the copy we have received are stuck 
together by the gilt edging and cannot be 
separated very easily. In a few respects 
the subject matter is a little unsatisfying, 
but it would be impossible for any book of 
the kind to eseape such criticism. The new 
“Molesworth” is certainly worthy of its 
predecessors in every way, and bears ample 
evidence of the eavours made to bring 
its contents thoroughly up to date. 





Light and Air : A Text-Book in tabulated form 
jor Architects, Surveyors, and others. By 
the late Proresson Banister FLETCHER, 
F.R.LB.A., ete. Fifth Edition; revised 
by Banister F, Fretcuer and H. 
Punmurs Friercner, F.R.LB.A., ete, 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 1908.) 

A Lawsuit about rights of light and air has 

in it as large an element of uncertainty 

as a cricket-match or a horse-race. Learned 
judges deliver conflicting opinions about the 
same case. A higher court reverses the 


' decision of the court below, and is in turn over- 


ruled by the court above it. Sometimes a 
good case is lost by bad presentation, and a 
bad case well argued proves victorious. To 
everyone concerned — except the litigants 
themselves—it is a most interesting sport, 
and to those “ architects, surveyors, and 
others” who wish to make themselves pro- 
ficient exponents of it, Professor Fletcher's 


book can be tho recommended, It 
has been ably revised by his sons and brought 
up to date. The well-known case of Colls 


. Home and Colonial Stores (1904) has no 
fewer than thirty-six pages devoted to it; 
and more recent cases, such as Ambler vr. 
Gordon (1905) and Kine v. Jolly (1907), are 
fully considered. Much good advice as to the 
evidence required, the preparation of draw- 
ings, and the legal difficulties is given by the 
authors, The book contains twenty-seven 
plates of diagrams prepared for different 
cases, and there is also a full index. 
Altogether it is a concise and useful book on 
4 very difficult subject, 





The Theory and Design of Structures. B 
Ewart §, ANDREWs, Be Ione (Land; 
(London : Chapman & Hall. 1908.) 

A coop many books have already been 

Written on the subject here discussed, but 

the contents of the text-book written by Mr, 

Andrews constitute a sufficient justification 
T its existence, After disposing of neces- 

pa preliminaries, the author considers the 


the latter an important 
‘ature of the work. Framed seuauanee, 
Columns, sus 
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familiar equations are written, provide an 
additional reason for standard notation and 
formule for the new structural material. 
The last three chapters are devoted to the 
design of steelwork for buildings, roofs, 
bridges, and large girders. All these 
chapters are good, but we may specially 
commend the first of the series to architects, 
who will find therein some useful notes on 
foundations of different kinds, transverse 
bracing for buildings, and “ fireproof” con- 
struction. The book is one we have pleasure 
in commending to our readers. 

Cement Laboratory Manual. By L. A. WaTER- 
BURY, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, 
aap af Sad Arizona. (New York : John 
Wiley & Sons ; London : Chapman & Hall. 
1908.) 

ALTHOUGH written primarily for students 

taking the cement laboratory course in the 

University of Illinois, this little book should 

be found of value to cement-users generally, 

particularly in view of the fact that standard 
specifications for Portland cement are usually 
deficient in the respect that they do not 
include a complete set of instructions for 
making the tests prescribed. The author 
gives in Chapter IT. a good illustrated descrip- 
tion of the apparatus required in a cement- 
testing laboratory ; and in Chapter III. he 
deals with a complete series of tests, explain- 
ing the method of operation in each case. The 
volume is concluded by three appendices, 
containing the recommendations on cement 
testing published by the American Society of 

Civil Engineers, the American Society for 

Testing Materials, and the New York section 

of the Society for Chemical Industry. 


The Encyclopedia of Practical Engineer- 
ing. Edited by Jostrnh G. Horner, 
A.M.I.Mech.E. Vol. VIII. (London: 
Virtue & Co.) 

THIs issue, dealing with subjects coming 

within the alphabetical division ROP-SPE, 

very much resembles the instalments pre- 
viously reviewed in our columns. “ Sand- 

Blasting ’’ is not quite a happy title for the 

article on sand-blast apparatus, which, in 

addition to the purposes mentioned by the 
author, is very useful in building and 
engineering construction. “Saws,” “Saw 

Guards,” “Saw S ning,” and “Saw 

Sharpening Machines” are fully and, on 

the whole, satisfactorily discussed. The 

article on “Screw Threads” contains a 

convenient diagram representing various 

British, American, and foreign standards ; 

under the head of “ Shafting” architects 

will find some hints on the ae a 

shafting for power transmission ; the “ Sli 

Rule”’ is handy described and its use illus- 

trated by excellent facsimile drawings ; 

methods of “ Slinging”’ are well illustrated, 
and so also are “Smith’s Tools”; the 

“Smoke Prevention” problem is briefly 

considered ; and, as in preceding volumes, 

there is a large and varied collection of data 
concerning machine tools and work pertaining 
to mechanical engineering. 








Haworth's Practical Timber Measurer and 
Architect's and Builder's Tables. (London : 
The Timber News Office.) 
Tuts is a very useful little book of 100 pages. 
It contains a short article on “ Architects 
and Timber Specifications,” and explains 
the various methods of measuring timber. 
There are several tables relating to the 
St. Petersburg standard, including lengths 
of various scantlings in a standard, prices 
per standard and per foot run, etc. r- 
mation is given about slating laths, boards, 
ight of timber, rates of carriage and cartage, 
other details of the timber merchant's 
and builder’s business, and there are tables 


of wages, and of the weigh ts of iron bars and 
pes and of lead pi It would have been 
if some ex tion had been given 

of the “short m of obtaining the St. 





Petersburg standard”; we are told that 
“these methods “will appeal chiefly to the 
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expert,” but really the expert is able to 
make short cuts in calculation like these for 
himself, and, if they are worth printing, the 
simple explanation ought also to be given. 





A Handbook jor Cement Works’ Chemists. By 
Frank B. Gatenovse, F.C'S. (London: 
Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd. 1908.) 

Tats is a book for the laboratory, not for the 
office or study. It consists mainly of very 
concise instructions for the analysis of 
cements and the raw materials used in cement 
manufacture. It is not, we think, sufficiently 
explanatory to be of much service to the 
majority of students of building construction, 
but technical chemists interested in cement 
testing and young chemists engaged in 
cement works will find it useful. The book 
contains only five short chapters and an 
appendix, and one of the chapters is devoted 
entirely to instructions relating to the analysis 
of fuel, lubricants, water, and kiln gases. 





The Slide Rule. By Cuartes N. Pick- 
wortH, Wh.Sc. Eleventh Edition. (Man- 
chester: Emmott & Co., Ltd.; London: 
Whittaker & Co.) 

Aw enlarged edition of a very clear and 

practical guide to the use of numerous slide 

rules and calculators. The new matter now 
introduced should recommend the book even 
to those possessing copies of former issues ; 
but we really cannot understand why the 

author continues to neglect the addition of a 

proper index, the absence of which seriously 

impairs the value of the work for the purposes 
of reference. 





Woodwork. By J. F. Batty and S. Potuirr. 

(London: John Murray. 1908.) 

Tuts little book is a step in the right 
direction. It consists of a graduated series 
of sixty lessons in woodwork for boys. Each 
lesson is a combination of the bench and the 
drawing-board, and in addition a number of 
simple questions are set, to which answers 
are given at the end of the lesson. The 
system is a model of direct instruction 
which will enable a student to master the 
foundations of his work. 

The only fault to be found in the book is 
in Part I1., dealing in advanced work, when 
mouldings and question of design come into 
prominence. “ 


Ln. 
—_ 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE most important paper in the Burling- 
ton Magazine is that on “The Art of 
Sparta” by Mr. Guy Dickins (a student, we 
presume, of the British School at Athens), 
which is accompanied by a number of illus- 
trations of objects found in the exploration 
of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia and else- 
where. These are all examples of archaic 
art, in which we see the same kind of rude 
sculpture, side elevations of animals and 
figures with the heads turned round so as to 
show the face, as in the well-known Gorgon 
metope from Selinus. It is odd, too, to find 
a group of the Lapith and a dying Centaur 
which seems like a rude and naive prophecy of 
a Parthenon metope. The number includes 
“Notes on Oriental t Patterns” by 
Miss Heningham (Part IT.) and “ Notes on 
the Pinakothek at Munich” by Mr. Roger 
Fry, a review of a book on the subject by 
Professor Karl Voll. ° 

The Art Journal contains some notes 
by Mr. Rudolf Dircks on “Some Public 

emorials of Vienna” (an outcome of the 
Congress of Architects), accompanied by 
reproductions from pencil drawings by Mr. 


Rickards, which we need not say are 
of a high o uite models of pencil 
sketching, in fact. Mr. E. ©. Clifford 


continues his Nature-Study series with an 
article on ‘* Weeds and Waste Places,’’ which, 
as he says, have their own beauties, as he 
shows in a sketch of “ Building Land ”—in 
the country, not in a street; in towns, 





indeed, building land is generally a scene 
of unmitigated ugliness and 4 squalor. 
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Mr. Alexander Millar contributes an article, 
the first of a series, on “ Colour-Training and 
Colour Museums”; the latter certainly a 
new idea, and worth considering. As a nation 
we are not much endowed with the sense of 
colour ; but there is no doubt that this may be, 
and in some cases is, develo to a great 
extent by cultivation. Mr. Watts and Sir E. 
Burne-Jones both supported the author's 
idea of a colour-museum, #.¢., a collection of 
objects of special beauty of colouring. The 
Christmas number of the Art Journal is 
devoted to the works of Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
of which many engravings and three colour- 
prints are given. 

The Architectural Record (New York) 
publishes the third of a series of articles on 
the work of the late Leopold Eidlitz, who was 





evidently both a very clever and a very | 
successful man, but we should conclude that | 
_ length, and which we gladly commend to the 
Some of his quoted remarks are admirable | 
for point and significance, yet the numerous | 
illustrations certainly do not show the work | 
of a refined artist; there is an element of | 


the man in him was superior to the artist. 


showiness and superficiality about them, and 
they represent a period of architectural 
taste which has (fortunately) passed away. 


THE RUILDER. 


In Concrete and Constructional Engineering 
Mr. pone Brohmer, of » deals 
with “The Historical Evolution of Rein- 
forced Concrete in Denmark,” illustrating 
bridges and other structures completed ns 
recent years in that country. Dr. Dese 
continues his article on “ Testing Laboratories 
for Concrete and Cement,” the 
establishments of three commercial firms. 
Mr. H. Kempton Dyson contributes a further 
instalment describing the of “ Con- 
crete Block-Making in Great Britain,” giving 
illustrations of various types of block-making 
machines, and of houses built of concrete 
blocks. |“ Concrete-Making Machinery,” 
Part IL., by Dr, John 8, Owens, is devoted 
mainly to the description of concrete-mixing 
apparatus. “ Don'ts on Concrete,” by Mr. 
#. T. Desch, is a brief contribution whose 
usefulness is inversely proportionate to its 


notice of concrete-users, 

The Jiluminating Engineer contains a 
number of mostly rather brief communica- 
tions on points connected with lighting, all of 
which are treated in a scientific spirit and give 
practical information. The lighting of buoys 


and beacons by means of acetylene, for 


“ German City Planning ” (IL) by Cornelius | 
Curlitt (translated from the German), assumes | 
that the Germans specially understand this | 
_most important articles are those on “ The 
Cost of Street Illumination” and on the 


subject, but is illustrated by plans many of 
which are what we call “‘ rabbit-warren plan- 
ning.”” The French are the people who under- 
stand this subject, not the Germans. Mr, 
Frothingham’s contribution (second part);on 


ing Operations,” 


| lighting installations of the Ca 


g from two months to a year 
rging, is the subject of a com- 
Among the 


periods va 
without ree 
munication from an engineer. 


ie Libraries 


| bey York, with full plans and statistics. 
Illuminating Engineer is a publication 
“Greek Architects, Contractors, and Build. | ¢ | ‘a 


is a valuable résumé of | 


what can be known on this subject, and is 


worth careful reading. 
attribution of Greek buildings to special 
architects he observes that there were various 
ways by which authors such as Varro, Strabo, 
Pliny, Vitruvius, or Pausanius, could obtain 
reliable data :— 


“* First, the numerous monographs by Greek architecta, 
which were freely circulated; second, the contracts tor 
all public buildings inscribed on marble, built into a 


public monument and including the architect's name ; 


In regard to the | 


| foundations of a 
| Pretorian Gate. 
| given, 


which ought to be very useful to architects, 
In the Reliquary and Illustrated Archeolo- 
gist Mr. Charles Wall has an article on “ St. 
Peter ad Murum,” the little Saxon church in 
Essex, used as a harn, and built across the 
man camp wall and of the 
A plan and sketches are 
“The Volto Santo of Lucca,” the 


early carved head of Christ still regarded at 
| Lucca as an object of special devotion, is the 
| subject of an article by Miss Elizabeth Haig. 
| The head, of which an illustration is given 


third, the annual accounts of the commissioners over- | 


seeing the erection or restoration of any public monu- 
ment, in the text of which the amounts paid to the 


| allowed to 


architects were included; fourth, the public decrees or | 


_of Christ accepted as authentic by the 


other inscriptions, honoring architects for especially 
meritorious work ; fifth, memorials dedicated to archi- 
tects, in the form of statues, buildings, etc. ; sixth, 
passages in contemporary writers. 

Of all these sources the contracts and accounts gave 


the most abundant material. In the case of the great | 
sanctuaries at Delos, Delphi, Eleusis, the names of the | 


architects in charge are given every year. In this way 
the authorship of even the least important work was 
public knowledge.” 


| 
; 
| 
) 


ving by Sanducci (it is not 
photographed), is said to be 
the only one existing of the six likenesses 


from an en 


—— church. ra 

n the Antiquary is a paper on “ Some 
Ancient Norfolk Almsboxes,” with sketches 
of four ; that at Dersingham Church, with its 
solid square wooden column and projecting 
eet, is a very characteristic piece of 
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medimval work. .Mr. G. Baj 
an article on some Honciant, sraeibatn ? 
Rising Castle, Norfolk. ‘The Nowe ss" 
here, as he observes, seems hard} ra keep 
where one would look for carvpo po” 
Italian revival; bu Ne alias. ter Ahad 
3 Dut there is a carved 
door fixed, originally made ¢. oa 
with a Tudor arch, and with « ‘ 
ls of Renaissance foliage with v 
Coe | © foliage with edal 
heads in the centre of each, A fea “ud 
j ch. A drawin 
of these is given. From their marked a 
tn ane ec ter the heads are evidently 
The Century contains rather ; : 
paper by Mr. Christian hehe ex 
Case for American Art.” As he sa 4 
American art in the first instance had - 
force to come from over-seas’; it hag 
transplanted thing. He implies that during 
the last ten years only has there been some. 
thing like a dawning of a national art, [In 
regard to architecture, however (which he 
does not touch on), America seems to have 
been doing its best to keep national art at a 
distance b persistently Frenchifying its 
architecture and its architectural education, 
It is gratifying to meet, in Scribner, with an 
article on “ The Greatness of Raphael,” by 
Mr. Kenyon Cox. The habit of the modem 
art-critic is systematically to belittle Raphael, 
Mr. Cox, in a considerate and thoughtful 
article, adopts the conclusion that, though 
Raphael is surpassed in certain qualities by 
other painters, the old belief in him as the 
greatest of designers was not far wrong, 
Harper gives a pleasant article on “The 
Seine,” with sketc by André Castaigne, 
many of them very charming, but he has 
done no justice to the monumental railway 
bridge at Passy, built on the road-way of the 
older bridge. 
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